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Who Was John C. Riley 
John C. Riley was probably best known for 


holding the office of sheriff for the most consecutive 
years in the history of Ashley County until that record 
was broken by B. A. Courson, Jr. who was first elected 
in 1946. Riley most likely broke no record by serving 
only one appointed term as United States Marshal 
under the longest serving President of the United States 
in history, Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

John was born in the Berea community of 
Ashley County where he attended the Riley School, a 
rural public school until consolidation in 1930. He 
later attended Beauvoir College at Wilmar, and the 
Fourth District Agricultural School at Monticello (now 
the University of Arkansas at Monticello), both in 
Drew County. His political life consisted of various 
elected and appointed positions. A veteran of World 
War I, he served as a corporal and company clerk at 
Camp Pike. He was a Mason and a member of the 
Baptist Church and the American Legion. He was 
connected with an automobile business in Wilmot, and 
he was also a bank cashier, the circumstances of which 
will be explained later. These connections and his 
knack for cultivating friendships served him well in his 
political career. 

His first appointment to a public position was 
that of deputy sheriff under Sheriff Floyd Walker. No 
public accusations were ever made, but private 
conversations were abundant in which it was claimed 
that he was given the deputy job because of the 
influence of his uncle, Joe H. Riley, the county judge. 
If the accusations had been true, would it have been 
either unusual or improper? Probably not. 

Sheriff Walker is remembered for carrying out 
the only legal hanging to take place in Ashley County. 
Hangings did occur after John Riley became sheriff, but 
they were publicized as “unsolved” lynchings by mobs. 
This was to some extent true. If a crime is not 
investigated, then it is quite possible that it was not 
solved. 

Should crimes of that enormity happen against 
a minority today and no indictment be issued, Ashley 


County would be saturated with Federal Agents. A lot 
has been said and written about the prevailing culture 
of that time. 

Even if there had been a Justice Department 
investigation, it is doubtful that it would have been 
impartial. A few years prior to the lynchings, J. Edgar 
Hoover had circulated a pamphlet entitled Radicalism 
and Sedition Among the Negroes as Reflected in Their 
Publications. It is said to have revealed “a racial 
hostility so strong that it could overwhelm any sense of 
fairness or justice.” 


Who Were the Rileys? 
John C. Riley’s forebears were among the early 


settlers of Ashley County. Their presence can be 
documented in the area within a year of the 
establishment of the county itself. 

The Seventh Session of the General Assembly 
of the State of Arkansas was convened on 6 November 
1848 and ended on 10 January 1849. The third act of 
this assembly was to establish the county of Ashley. 
Other sections of the act provided for the temporary 
seats of justice for Drew and Ashley counties. The 
location designated for Drew County was the old 
Baptist church at Rough and Ready. The seat selected 
for Ashley County was the house of Isaac Denson at 
Fountain Hill, with the stipulation that it could be 
moved if the new location did not exceed five miles 
from the center of the county. 

When it was decided to move the Ashley 
County seat of government from the home of Isaac 
Denson, a committee was selected to choose the site, 
acquire the land, and survey the future town. Thomas 
C. Denson, Isaac’s brother, was on this team, and it was 
at Thomas Denson’s home that the story of the Ashley 
County Rileys began.(1) 

Thomas Denson owned a plantation and a 
cotton gin near Fountain Hill. In 1850, in addition to 
Thomas and his wife Elizabeth Davis Denson and their 
five children, five other people were living in his 
household. Among the five, there was a school teacher, 
a wagoner, two laborers, and Elizabeth Ann Davis, a 





niece of the Densons. 

On New Year’s Day of 1851 James Cooper 
Riley, the wagoner, married the Denson niece, 
Elizabeth Ann Davis. That same year the young Riley 
couple moved east of Fountain hill to the Bearhouse 
Township. The area where they purchased land and 
made their home became known by several names—the 
Riley Community, Mount Olive, and Berea. The 
Riley’s first child was born in this community. This 
union produced 12 children, one of whom was James 
Nathaniel Riley, the father of John C. Riley. By the 
time of her death in 1910, Mrs. Elizabeth “Betsy” 
Davis Riley had over 100 living descendants. 


Riley’s Career as a Law Man 
John Riley must have served well under Sheriff 


Floyd Walker because when Hogan Oliver of Fountain 
Hill was next elected sheriff and served from 1913 
through 1916, he also appointed Riley as his deputy. 
Uncle Joe Riley was still in the judge’s office at this 
time. 

It appears that Deputy Riley had a lot of “free 
rein” and possibly free reign as well during the last 
term of Sheriff Oliver. Oliver was out of the county a 
lot of that time campaigning for state auditor. Not only 
did Riley have the opportunity to run for sheriff without 
opposing his boss, he also had the benefit of the office 
to promote his campaign. The Democratic Primary was 
held on March 29, 1916. On March 16, the following 
item appeared in the Eagle, a local weekly newspaper. 


Gamblers Apprehended: 

Deputy Sheriff John Riley informs us that he raided 
a crap game at Morrell [later named Boydell] last evening, 
broke up the table and arrested Joe Turner and Will Duncan. 


A week after the primary election, the 
Eagle ran an article announcing Sheriff Oliver’s 
victory in the auditor’s race as follows: 


Oliver Elected: 

Sheriff Hogan Oliver returned Saturday evening 
Jrom his triumphant campaign over the State in the race for 
Auditor, and was met on Fountain Prairie by twelve 
automobiles carrying friends from Hamburg, who went up to 
escort him home, and these were joined by a large company 
of friends from Fountain Hill, his boyhood home. All 
arrangements had been made for a grand reception in the 
Court House Saturday night, and the Court Room was soon 
filled with a jolly crowd. Senator J. R. Woods presided, and 
made the opening speech, being followed by Judge Turner 


Butler, Prosecuting Attorney E. L. Compere, Attorneys G. P. 
George and Monroe Smith, Mr. Y. W. Etheridge and County 
Clerk W. R. Goyne. Mr. Oliver responded, expressing high 
appreciation of the honors showered upon him by home 
folks, which he values more than all other good things that 
had come to him during his public career. At the conclusion 
of the speech making, refreshments were served and all went 
home rejoicing over the victory of another Ashley County 
boy. 


Mr. Riley’s campaign had not been as 
successful as Mr. Oliver’s, and the same edition of 
the paper that announced Oliver’s victory carried 
Riley’s acknowledgment of defeat. 


Card of Thanks: 

To the people of Ashley County no words can 
express my heartfelt appreciation for the kindness you have 
shown me in the past. 

I have no complaint to make but feel that it was just 
not my time to win and I am accepting the will of the people 
with nothing in my heart but gratitude, not only to those who 
voted for me, but to all the people for their bounteous 
hospitality and unfailing courtesy, but those who supported 
me and those who did not; all treated me kindly and I feel 
now nothing but kindness for each and all. 

Whenever I shall visit among you I shall know that 
Iam among my friends; that your latch string hangs on the 
outside and your hearts and homes are open to me. 

Believe me that I am now and ever will be your 
grateful friend. John C. Riley. 


Riley’s notice sounded amicable enough, like 
that of a man reconciled to defeat. Along with his 
notice there were other cards of thanks. One was that 
of Dr. Walter M. Chavis who was the apparent winner 
of the Democratic Primary, out of a slate of seven, for 
Sheriff and Collector. Dr. Chavis expressed his thanks 
to the voters, his appreciation to all his opponents for 
the clean and gentlemanly manner in which they had 
conducted their campaigns, and his assurance that his 
highest ambition was to conduct the affairs of his office 
in a manner satisfactory to the entire people. 

Dr. Chavis’ victory was not conclusive 
however, and the race was contested. John Riley 
received the next highest number of votes to Chavis and 
therefore was the apparent contestant to gain should 
irregularities be found. 

Much of the contents of that particular 
newspaper affected, or had the possibility of affecting, 
John Riley’s life. The following letter to the voters of 








Ashley County, though it was not known at the time, 
would play a role in what he did with several years of 
his life later on. 


To the Voters of Ashley County: 

I feel that I owe you an explanation as to why I 
withdrew from the race for Circuit Clerk, and I therefore 
give the same to you here. 

About the first of February I learned that Mr. Leslie 
J. Savage, cashier of the Fountain Hill Bank, had decided on 
account of his health to give up his position as cashier and 
go to Colorado, where he had been offered a position by Mr. 
E. W. Gates. [E. W. “Cap” Gates owned 10% of the stock in 
Fountain Hill Bank and was General Manager of the Crossett 
Lumber Company.] 

1 knew that the Directors of the Bank would select 
someone to take Mr. Savage’s place and I applied for the 
position and same was given to me with the understanding 
that I begin work at once. [All three of the active directors of 
the loan committee were related by marriage to Dr. Smith and 
they owned 38 % % of the outstanding bank shares.] 

I felt that it would be best to take the position here 
in the bank as my home was here. I believed at the time and 
believe now that had I continued in the race I would have 
been honored with the Circuit Clerk’s office. 

I feel grateful to my many friends in all parts of the 
County for the support they had promised me. I know you 
were sincere, and I would not feel right should I fail to thank 
all the people for the encouragement they gave me during the 
time I was a candidate. 

Trusting that you will fully understand my motives 
for making the above explanation, I beg to remain, Your 
friend, Dr. M. L. Smith. Fountain Hill, Arkansas. 


After a lengthy investigation into the 
irregularities in the Democratic Primary, the Central 
Committee’s report was published on May 25, 1916. 
James Nathaniel Riley, John’s father, was on the 
Central Committee. That portion pertaining to the 
sheriff's race stated, “The election contest of John C. 
Riley vs Dr. W. M. Chavis for Sheriff and Collector, 
came to an end late Tuesday night, after two days 
strenuous work on the part of the Committee to arrive 
at a fair and just verdict. After throwing out all illegal 
votes and making a careful count of the ballots of the 
qualified electors, in the presence of the contestants and 
their attorneys, Dr. Chavis made a gain of 25 votes 
more than his previous majority over Mr. Riley.” 

One week later, on June 1, the Zag/e published 
the following letter from a member of the Democratic 
Central Committee. 


Editor Eagle: If you will allow me space I would 
like to give your readers some afterthoughts from a member 
of the Democratic Central Committee that has recently 
adjourned. 

I think there has been much undue criticism 
indulged in by many who did not justly consider the 
responsibility of the Committee. Some thought we were not 
justifiable in undertaking that investigation. But they would 
admit that they knew illegal votes had been cast as had been 
done in many previous elections, and a contest had not been 
demanded before. 

I think if we would have turned a deaf ear to that 
contest we would have been openly refusing to perform a 
duty that was justly ours, it would have been disloyal to the 
party and unjust to the parties that asked for it. 

A wrong will never be righted, a crime will go 
unpunished unless some one has the courage and conviction 
to prosecute it. 

A party that has no rules and laws governing it 
should not have existence, and one having such, and refusing 
to enforce them, should cease. Anyone that is not willing to 
abide by and stand for its rules should cease to affiliate with 
such a party and connect himself with one that does suit him 
and be loyal to it. 

I think there is more justice and should be more 
satisfaction over the way the committee threshed out the 
contest than could have been, if they had ordered a new 
election, for the people had become very much exicted [sic] 
and under such excitement and the personal interest we 
would have by the election, I fear we would have run over 
Justice. 

I will admit it was a very tedious job, done without 
any pay at all from the stand point of dollars and cents, but 
so far as the party is concerned we will certainly reap good 
results. I hope for many years. 

It will encourage the officials of our next election to 
be more careful and not allow any to vote except those who 
are duly qualified, it will encourage a disposition to give 
every man a square deal in politics. 

In our investigation we discovered some things that 
were worth our while. We found that some men were not 
Paying a poll tax—men with the responsibilities of a family, 
evading the demands of the law, refusing to contribute the 
small sum of one dollar a year to the support of one of the 
best systems of our government, the free school system which 
is very largely preparing our boys and girls for the great 
responsibilities that are soon to fall upon their shoulders. 

Now, if we get any good from this investigation, to 
whom should we give credit? My answer to this is that it is 
due more directly to the parties who demanded this contest. 
I think that they were somewhat justified in what they 
demanded and criticism of their action is unjust. With the 
best wishes for the success of the party I will close. W. W. 
Nutt, Mist, Ark. 





Having been reaffirmed the winner of the 
primary, Dr. Chavis felt it necessary to again thank all 
concerned, which he did in this notice on June 1, 1916. 


Having again been awarded the Democratic 
nomination for Sheriff and Collector of Ashley County, after 
a thorough investigation and elimination of all illegal votes 
polled in the recent Primary Election, I desire to express my 
sincere thanks to the good people who have thus honored me, 
and especially do I wish to thank the members of the county 
Central Committee for the very fair and impartial manner in 
which they conducted the contest made by my opponent, Mr. 
John C. Riley. Throughout the contest each member of the 
Committee was evidently actuated by a desire to purge the 
boxes of all illegal ballots and make an honest count of the 
qualified electors regardless of the wishes of either candidate 
and this they did with such patience and labor, as faithful 
representative of their constituents, without fee or hope of 
reward, other than the consolation of duty performed, for 
which I again wish to thank them one and all. Respectfully, 
W. M. Chavis. 


When it was time for Dr. Chavis to begin his 
duties as sheriff, it was not logical to assume that he 


would appoint a political opponent as his deputy, and 
he did not. For two years, beginning in 1917, Mr. Riley 
did not make news of general interest to the citizenry of 
Ashley county. But he did manage to serve on quasi 
government boards and commissions. As early as 
February he appeared in a notice by the Board of 
Assessor, of which he was a member that the board 
would revise the assessment benefits of the district, 
beginning at once and continuing until the work was 
done. 

On May 1, 1917, Sheriff Chavis received the 
following telegram from Governor Brough of Arkansas: 


W. M. Chavis, Sheriff Ashley County: 

After selective draft bill has been approved by the 
President, yourself, the County Clerk, and the county Health 
Officer, will have charge of the Registration of your County 
(Ashley) of those eligible for draft. Your committee... 


The telegram continued with various 
instructions. Some were that “a registrar would be 
appointed at every voting precinct. The registrars 
would be of high character, whose handwriting is neat 
and legible.” Mr. Riley was a man known for his 
excellent character and his handwriting was attractive— 
not too fancy a script so as to make it hard to read. It 
was “just right,” so the sheriff and the committee 
appointed him to his home precinct, Berea. 
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On January 6, 1918, when John was 29, he 
married Inez Locke, 20, a Fountain Hill girl who was 
working for the telephone company in Hamburg. They 
motored to Monticello with Ira Riley, who signed as 
security for his brother, John, on the application for the 
marriage license. It was twenty-three years later that Ira 
had to travel to Monticello again to sign for his brother. 
The second journey was a very somber occasion— 
identifying his brother and signing his death certificate. 


For several months after their marriage, the 
Eagle carried little social items from Fountain Hill, 
such as “Mr. and Mrs. John Riley, of Hamburg, came 
out and took a crowd to the show Saturday night.” 


A Killing in Fountain Hill 
In 1918 a killing took place in Fountain Hill. 


What did that have to do with John C. Riley? Nothing 
it would seem, except that events have a way of 
impacting the lives of the unsuspecting. On November 


7, the Eagle reported: 


Mr. Marion [Pye] Thurman was shot and killed by 
Mr. Vinson Hollis, at Fountain Hill, last Thursday morning 
[Halloween, October 31, 1918]. Both men were armed and 
several shots were fired, but we did not learn the cause of the 
trouble, or any particulars of the shooting. Mr. Thurman is 
survived by his wife and one child, and Mr. Hollis also has 
a family. He was placed under a bond of $2000 to appear 
before the next Grand Jury. 


Three people were indicted in this incident. 
They were Vinson Hollis, Vinson’s brother, Roas 
[Roger Williams] Hollis, and Dr. M. L. Smith, the 
aforementioned bank cashier in Fountain Hill. All three 
were charged with first degree murder. 

One Grand Jury witness, Mr. William George 
Ross, testified that he observed the Hollis brothers 
standing about the bank with guns, later walking down 
to Elmer Denson’s store and sitting on the store porch 
with guns. He said that when he saw Thurman coming 
up the street at a distance, the two Hollis men rose and 
walked behind the corner of Denson’s store. He 
described them as standing side by side, facing in 
Thurman’s direction with their guns in a shooting 
position. He said he saw two shots fired before 
stepping behind another store building, then hearing 
other shots. When he went to the shooting scene he 
said he saw four shells where Vince and Roas had 
stood. 





Other testimony given by Mr. Ross _ was that 
after the shooting, two men came to his home one night 
and called him outside and warned him that if he 
testified in the case he would “get what Pye Thurman 
got.” He claimed that because of the darkness, even 
had he known the men, he could not visually recognize 
them nor could he recognize their voices. 

In a petition for a continuance of the case until 
the next term of court, the two Hollis defendants 
claimed Dr. M. L. Smith as being a material witness for 
them that they could not safely go to trial without his 
testimony. Their statement follows: 


The defendants have used due diligence to secure 
his attendance and witness had been duly served with 
subpoena. The witness lives at Fountain Hill, Arkansas, and 
his attendance can be secured if this cause is postponed and 
will be here at the next term of this court, and the defendants 
cannot prove by any other witness the facts to which Dr. 
Smith will testify; that this evidence is material and that the 
defendants themselves believe the same to be true; that if 
witness Smith was present he would testify as follows. 

That he lives at Fountain Hill, Arkansas, and was 
present on the day of the killing, that some time prior to the 
killing probably a month that he had sold his shot gun to 
Roas Hollis, and that on the day of the killing and before 
any trouble had occurred or before any trouble was expected 
Roas Hollis was on his way to inspect some tie timber and 
ask him for the gun that he had formely [sic] purchased and 
at the same time ask Charley Hollis [another Hollis brother] 
in Smith’s presence [at the bank] to take the gun home for 
him that Charley Hollis went to Smith’s house and got the 
gun and put the same in his buggy preparitory [sic] to 
taking it home and about this time an automobile came up on 
its way to Hamburg and Charley Hollis was to go to 
Hamburg by a bunch of boys in this machine and ask Vinson 
Hollis to take the gun home that he was going to Hamburg, 
and Charlie went on to Hamburg and Vinson took the gun 
with which the deceased was shot. The shells had been put 
in the gun by Smith while on a hunt some time prior to this. 
The defendant Vinson Hollis was in town to get some 
medicine for his sick son. The defendant Roas Hollis was in 
town on his way to inspect some tie timber north of town for 
Mr. Mears. I had talked to both of these defendants prior to 
the shooting that morning and there was no trouble expected. 

I know the general reputation of Marion Thurman 
in the community of Fountain Hill for truth and morality and 
for turbulance [sic] and violence and it is bad. Marion 
Thurman told me afier he was shot that he Thurman fired the 
first shot before Vinson Hollis fired at him; that Thurman 
told me this he had been advised by me that he was going to 
die and he was conscious of this fact and made this statement 
as his dieing[sic] declaration, and that Thurman at the same 
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time said that he brought on the shooting himself. I left four 
buck shot shells in the gun.” 


In an apparent attempt to defame Mr. 
Thurman’s character one affidavit stated that he was a 
bootlegger and often traded whiskey for stolen cotton. 
This claim was accompanied by records from the gin 
which were said to prove that he ginned much more 
cotton than could have been produced on his land. 
Other records produced were court records where Oscar 
Dawkins was found guilty of stealing cotton. It was 
brought out that Dawkins traded this cotton to Thurman 
for liquor. 

After Dr. Smith was indicted he left his 
employment with the bank and secretly left the state. 
At least six subpoenas were issued for him to testify in 
the Hollis case, but they were never served, all being 
returned marked “Non Est” or “Not Served.” Dr. Smith 
himself was scheduled for trial the second week of 
Circuit Court in January of 1920. Including Smith’s 
case, five first degree murder cases from Fountain Hill 
were scheduled for the same two-week session in 
January. 

To this day there are those who talk about what 
a great marksman Roas Hollis was, and contend that it 
was his shots that killed Thurman. Vinson’s son was at 
the center of the controversy which brought on the 
shootings. Therefore, Vinson took the blame for the 
killing but pleaded self defense. At Vinson’s trial, the 
judge’s instructions to the jury included the following: 
“The Court instructs the jury that threats made by the 
deceased (“Pye” Thurman), if you believe such threats 
were in fact made, against Lee Hollis because of Lee 
Hollis’ relationship with “Pye” Thurman’s wife no 
matter how violent they may have been, would not 
justify the killing of “Pye” Thurman by Vinson Hollis.” 

After a jury found Vinson not guilty on the 
grounds of self-defense, he tried to resume his life as a 
farmer, but it was said that “he became tired of plowing 
with a Winchester strapped to the plow stock and 
constantly having to glance over his shoulder. So he 
moved his family out of state.” 

After the Hollis case had run its course through 
the courts, Dr. Smith was seen in Fountain Hill by Mr. 
High, an Ashley County constable. Smith ran when he 
saw the constable but High was able to out-run him and 
place him under arrest. Smith was never brought to 
trial, as by that time the case was considered closed. 
Smith returned to Ashley County and resumed medical 
practice on the staff of the Crossett hospital. 





What does the above case have to do with the 
life of John C. Riley? Maybe not enough to devote the 
space given it, but as mentioned at the time of Smith’s 
letter, it was noted that he would play a role in Riley’s 
life in the future. John’s father was a minor stockholder 
in the Fountain Hill Bank, owning 2% %, but it is 
doubtful that John would have become cashier of the 
bank if Dr. Smith had not left the state as a 
consequence of the Thurman killing. 





Dr. M. L. Smith 


At that time, the position of cashier meant 
many things—teller, loan officer, bookkeeper, janitor, 
public relations officer, and in the case of Dr. Smith, 
the local “arms merchant.” It was a one-man office, but 
the position was an important one in a small 
community. By the time John was elected to the 
sheriff's office in 1925, the bank was paying the 
cashier $87.50 a month. The salary remained at that 
level, but sometimes not being paid for several months, 
until the bank dissolved in the 1930's. 

The depositors did not lose any money and the 
closure was not considered a bank failure. The bank’s 
assets and liabilities were liquidated through a 
neighboring bank. Years later, stockholders recovered 
some if not all of their investment. 

The cashier job gave Riley a livelihood as well 
as placing him in the public eye. This position gave him 
an opportunity to enhance his image and whet his 
political skills. He ran for and won a seat on the school 
board where he held the office of secretary. It also 
provided him with inside knowledge on some “business 
deals” and an opportunity to invest in them. For several 
years before becoming cashier he had made several 
loans each year from the bank. After becoming cashier 
the number of loans did not increase, but at times the 
amount of the loans increased as much as 900 %. 


Opportunity Knocks Again 


In 1920 a young man, who was born the same 
year as John Riley, was elected county judge. He even 
married the same year as John. When Y. W. “Bill” 
Etheridge took office in 1921, it became a policy that 
all road districts would become “completely and 
absolutely” debt free by July. The road district which 
included the road from Fountain hill toward Hamburg 
to the Carter Township line was $900 in debt. This road 
was in bad shape, and under the policies of the new 
judge it was not possible to get any money from the 
public treasure with which to fix it. 

Here was a fellow Ashley County native, the 
same age as Mr. Riley, making public policies in an 
effort to get Ashley County out of debt, and it was a 
goal he firmly believed in. Except for the school board, 
John had not won an elected office, but he still longed 
for the office of sheriff and collector. The road 
district’s financial position and the judge’s policy 
presented another opportunity for Riley to show his 
public spirit and leadership abilities. 

It is not known if it was Riley’s idea or not, but 
the citizens from and around Fountain Hill got together 
and worked the roads themselves. Some cash was given 
and others earned praise and credit as public-spirited 
citizens of the county by the sweat of their brow. 
Regardless of who instigated the project, Mr. Riley was 
fast to become its general supervisor. 

There was much praise for a job well done. It 
was said, “The road was fixed up in top notch shape, it 
is the kind of spirit Ashley county needs, it will make 
us prouder of our county, it will make every home a 
palace, it will make this land bloom like a rose. Let us 
have this spirit broadcast over the land.” 


Riley Becomes Sheriff of Ashley County 
When Mr. Riley was finally elected sheriff in 


1924, prohibition was in full swing. The Volstead Act 
had been approved and attempts were being made to 
enforce it. Regardless of the pros and cons of the Act, 
nation wide, thousands of people were sent to prison 
and many others died as a result of its enactment. 
Locally, things were no different in Sheriff Riley’s 
jurisdiction, as eight of his eleven plus years in office 
were during these turbulent times. 

Large plantations were known for harboring 
moonshine operations. Sometimes it was with the 
owner’s or overseer’s knowledge, and often with his 
involvement. Even when that was not the case, he was 
violently opposed to “outside” interference with his 


tenants or intrusion onto his property. (Several years 
ago an interesting movie, with Andy Griffith as the 
plantation owner and Johnny Cash as the sheriff, dealt 
with this topic. The title of the film may have been 
“Last Blood”). 

In 1927 one of Riley’s deputies was involved 
in such a conflict and lost his life as a result. Headlines 
appeared as follows: 


Deputy Sheriff Is Killed by Planter 

Fatal Shooting Staged in Store at Boydell, Ashley Co. 
Result of Old Quarrel 

Land Owner objected to Officer’s Search for Liquor 
Violators on His Place 

Hamburg, Aug. 200, 1927.-Deputy Sheriff Sam 
Williams, aged about 45, of Boydell, in the northeast part of 
the county, was shot and killed yesterday afternoon by 
Claude M. Simpson, aged 55 a well known planter who lives 
near Boydell. The shooting was the result of an old quarrel. 

Simpson emptied the contents of his automatic pistol 
into the body of the officer, while the planter was lying on the 
ground, according to witnesses. Williams was shot seven 
times and died instantly. 

The shooting occurred in the Richardson store at 
Boydell, and followed an argument between the two men 
concerning Williams’ presence on the Simpson plantation 
several days ago, where he had gone to hunt for liquor 
violators, it is said. 

Simpson entered the store and asked the officer why 
he had come on his property without a search warrant. The 
question led to a quarrel and Williams is said to have struck 
Simpson, and knocked him down twice. It is said that 
Williams was armed with a knife. After he had been knocked 
down a second time, Simpson is said to have drawn his gun 
and fired. 

Results of an Old Quarrel 

The trouble between the two began several years 
ago when Williams, who was deputy sheriff, shot and 
wounded a Negro tenant on Simpson's plantation. Simpson 
at that time told the officer to keep off his place unless he had 
a search warrant. When Simpson heard that Williams had 
visited his plantation again he said he intended to question 
the officer when he saw him. 

Williams is a tenant on the plantation owned by 
Judge Marvin Harris of Little Rock while Simpson lives on 
the plantation owned and operated by himself and his 
brother, Will Simpson. [In those days almost every rural 
community had a deputized citizen that was not paid unless 
his services were specifically called for.] 

Simpson was arrested and placed in jail here to 
await his hearing Monday. It is said that the case probably 
will be taken before the Grand Jury when it reconvenes 
Thursday and that trial of the case will be held during the 
present term of court. 


am 


Samuel L. Williams is buried beside his wife, 
Luna Ann, at the Mount Olive Cemetery. Mount Olive 
is the community where John C. Riley was born and 
grew up. Many Rileys and Williams are buried there. 

Where more than one witness testifies at a 
hearing, there is usually conflicting testimony, and the 
following news account supports that belief. 


Planter Given Bail on Murder Charge 

Claude M. Simpson Wins Liberty on Habeas Corpus After 
Hearing 

Special to the Gazette 

Hamburg, Aug. 23.—Claude M. Simpson, Ashley 
County planter who shot and killed Deputy Sheriff Sam 
Williams Friday, was released under $5000 bond to await 
action of the Grand Jury in January, after a hearing on a 
habeas corpus proceeding. 

Preliminary hearing was held this morning in 
justice court and Simpson was held without bail, which 
resulted in the habeas corpus proceeding. 

Eighteen witnesses were examined during the 
preliminary hearing and conflicting testimony regarding the 
shooting, which occurred in the Richardson store at Boydell 
was given. 

The son of Deputy Sheriff Williams testified that 
Simpson came to the store in his car and called his father 
outside saying that he was going to kill him. The boy said 
that his father tried to reason with Simpson but that the latter 
shot his father after Williams had attempted to flee. 

Seven witnesses for Simpson said that Simpson did 
not fire until after Williams had knocked down Simpson three 
times. 

Trouble is said to have resulted from the officer’s 
visit to Simpson’s plantation where he went to hunt for stills. 
Several years ago Williams shot and wounded a Negro on 
the Simpson plantation and at that time Simpson ordered 
Williams to stay off his place unless he had a search 
warrant. When Simpson met Williams Friday he questioned 
him regarding his visit and the shooting followed. 


More Violence in Ashley County 


It was particularly violent in the delta area of 
Ashley County during August of 1927. Within one 
week after the killing of Deputy Sheriff Williams at 
Boydell, a young black man was lynched at Wilmot. 
Telling and repeating the story of such an occurrence 
always results in various version of the story. The 
entire truth of the matter was probably not known even 
to those who were involved. One version most repeated 
with the courthouse, barber shop and pool hall crowd, 
has withstood time and is remembered by some of those 
few who still survive. 





That version of the story, with only minor 
differences, always contains some of the major 
elements regardless of the storyteller. It appears that 
the man was arrested in the early to mid-afternoon. By 
eight o’clock that night he still had not been lodged in 
the Hamburg jail, but was still in Wilmot in the custody 
of Sheriff Riley. The sheriff decided to eat before 
departing for Hamburg. There was evidence of 
uneasiness in the community so the sheriff parked his 
unlocked car, containing his handcuffed prisoner, on a 
side street away from the milling crowd on Main Street. 

What happened after that has not been made 
clear, but the prisoner never had his day in court. 
Newspaper reporters were able to obtain information 
from someone that the mob left the scene of the 
hanging while the victim was still strangling. 
Apparently Sheriff Riley was not able to get as much 
detailed information as the newspapers, as no arrests 
were ever made for the crime. Several newspapers 
reporting on the Wilmot lynching differed greatly on 
details. It raises the question as to how much effort was 
put into their reporting. Some of the differences 
between newspaper A and newspaper B are 
summarized as follows: 

(1) How many men were involved? 

A. 15-20 

B. Half a dozen 
(2) Where did it happen? 

A. 1 % miles north of town 

B. 1 mile south of town 
(3) Who was at home at the time of the alleged 

attempt to attack the young woman? 

A. Mr. And Mrs. McGarry 

B. Mr. McGarry was in Little Rock and Mrs. 

McGarry’s sister was spending the night 
with her 
(4) Who sounded the alarm when intruder was 
discovered? 

A. Mrs. McGarry screamed and frightened the 

intruder away 

B. Mrs. McGarry’s sister aroused the 

neighbors 
(5) How did the mob take the prisoner? 

A. Two or three men took the sheriff's car 

which had the prisoner in it 

B. The handcuffed prisoner was placed 

in another car 
(6) When was the prisoner hanged? 
A. Thursday night 
B. Friday night 
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The entire texts of those two stories follow: 


Negro Man Lynched by Mob at Wilmot 

Is Taken From Sheriff and Hanged to Tree Near Town 

No Arrests Are Made 

Victim Admits Entering Home Planning to Attack First White 
Woman He Found 

Special to the Gazette: 

Wilmot, Aug.25, 1927—Winston Pounds, Jr., Negro 
farmhand, aged about 20, was lynched by a party of 15 or 20 
white men at a point about one and a half miles north of 
Wilmot at 8:30 tonight. A short time before the Negro was 
put to death, he had confessed entering the home of Joe 
McGarry at midnight with the object of attack, “the first 
white woman I found.” 

Pounds was arrested about 2 p.m. today at his home 
near town after bloodhounds obtained from Mississippi had 
picked up a trail at the McGarry home and followed it to 
Pounds’ home. Sheriff John C. Riley took the Negro in 
custody and while discussing with his deputies and several 
business men plans for getting Pounds out of town to avert 
mob violence, two or three men jumped into the sheriff's 
automobile and sped away. The officer had parked his car 
in front of a garage on the main street of the town. It had 
been left unguarded while the officers were in conference, it 
is said. 

Sheriff Is Distanced 

When Sheriff Riley learned that the prisoner had 
been kidnaped, he commandeered another automobile and 
gave chase, but was unable to overtake the car bearing the 
Negro to his doom. 

Soon after the Negro had been taken from the car at 
the place which apparently had been agreed upon as the 
lynching point, several other cars drove up. 

A rope was thrown over a limb of a tree near the 
bank of Bayou Bartholomew, one end having been tied 
around Pounds’ neck and the Negro raised several feet from 
the ground. Even before the Negro was dead, it was 
reported, all members of the mob had left the scene. Pounds 
died from strangulation, not a shot having been fired into his 
body. 

Late tonight the Negro’s body still was dangling, no 
efforts having been made to bring it down. A coroner’s 
inquest probably will be held here tomorrow afternoon. 
Prowler Frightened Away 

Mr. And Mrs. McGarry were asleep when the 
Negro entered their home. Mrs. McGarry was awakened by 
the prowler, and immediately screamed, frightening the 
prowler away. He had entered through a window. 

Officers were notified this morning, and began a 
search for the prowler. The bloodhounds arrived here about 
2 this afternoon and were taken to the McGarry home. They 
immediately picked up a trail which they followed to Pounds’ 
home. 


Although the lynching created considerable 
excitement in Wilmot, the streets practically were deserted by 
10 tonight. No further trouble is expected. 


The Eagle (September 1, 1927) 
Young Wilmot Negro Lynched 

Winston Pounds, 20 year-old-Negro farm hand of 
near Wilmot, who was charged with an attempted assault on 
a young Wilmot woman last week was taken from Sheriff 
Riley and hanged to a tree a mile south of Wilmot Friday 
night, according to reports. 

It is reported that Sheriff Riley had returned to the 
county seat and that there was no excitement in the small 
village. 

According to reports the mob, composed of a half 
dozen determined men, slipped the accused Negro away from 
the officer by resorting to a ruse and conducted the lynching 
with quiet, business like formality. The sheriff is reported to 
have made an attempt to overtake the lynchers, but arrived 
only in time to find the Negro’s lifeless body hanging to a 
limb. 

Pounds is alleged to have attempted the assault 
Wednesday night. Bloodhounds were put on the trail and led 
the officers to Pounds who was working in a field two miles 
from the scene of the alleged assault attempt, according to 
reports. 

The small mob gathered and while the sheriff and 
his deputies conferred with the owner of the bloodhounds 
inside a small building the men put the handcuffed Negro in 
an automobile and sped away to the woods. The body was 
found hanging to the limb of a tree on the edge of the bayou. 

Arrest of the Negro took place on the W. B. 
deYampert plantation, two miles from Wilmot. He was 
captured without difficulty and plans were being made to 
take him to Hamburg, when the Negro was taken from the 
officers. 

The husband of the woman whom the Negro 
attempted to attack was in Little Rock at the time. A sister, 
who was spending the night with her, aroused the neighbors 
and the Negro fled to the woods. Bloodhounds belonging to 
Bob Gant of Crystal Springs, Miss., were secured and 
immediately took up the trail of the Negro. 


Another Lynching in Ashley County 
About five years later, during Sheriff Riley’s 


tenure in office, another lynching of a prisoner went 
unsolved. One familiar story is that Henry Reed was 
holding court while Mayor of Crossett, and had his 
throat slashed by the man being tried. There is no doubt 
that Mr. Reed had his throat seriously cut. It is evident 
in his picture in the gallery of pictures of Crossett 
mayors hanging in City Hall. The balance of that story 
is that the man was taken and hanged from a water pipe 
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in the city jail, where the body remained hanging 
overnight. The sheriff is said to have come the next 
day and cut the body down. He is reported to have then 
taken it to the mother’s home and placed it on her 
porch. 

In trying to confirm this story, it was found that 
Mr. T. W. Barnes was mayor from 1922 through 1936. 
Mr. Reed did not become mayor until a few years after 
the lynching. The following seems to be Sheriff 
Riley’s report to the press: 


Negro Hanged At Crossett 

Crossett, Ark., September 15, (1932)—A mob of 1000 
men took Frank Tucker, 24 -year-old mill hand from the 
local jail this afternoon and hanged him to a light pole thirty 
minutes after he had slashed the throat of Henry Reed, a 
local officer. 

Reed was in a local hospital tonight, with little 
hope held for his recovery. The 30-year-old officer was 
guarding Tucker and another Negro in a room at the city 
hall when Tucker drew a razor from his pocket and 
demanded Reed’s gun. 

Reed attempted to draw his gun, and the Negro 
slashed at his throat, inflicting a long gash. Tucker ran from 
the building as Reed staggered to the steps and fell. A crowd 
of men standing about the city hall pursued Tucker and 
caught him after a quarter mile chase. 

The Negro was turned over to Night Marshal H. 
Johnson, who placed him in the city jail. Word of the attack 
spread quickly over the town and within a few minutes, a 
crowd was standing about the jail, muttering against the 
Negro. Suddenly a group of men ran to the jail door, 
overpowered Johnson and took the keys from him. 

Tucker was taken from his cell and hanged to a pole 
directly in front of the jail, which is only a half block from 
the principal street. 

Sheriff John C. Riley, whose home is at Hamburg, 
fourteen miles away, arrived 45 minutes after the hanging. 
He said a crowd he estimated at 1,000 persons were standing 
around the pole. He cut the body down and immediately 
offered a reward of $100 for information leading to the 
arrest and conviction of the guilty persons. 

He said he was unable to learn the names of any of 
the mob’s leaders. The crowd quickly dispersed, he said. 

Tucker was being held with another Negro, on a 
charge of having stolen ten silver dollars from the Bank of 
Crossett. A third Negro, who was implicated in the theft, 
escaped, and Reed was guarding the two while Deputy Silas 
Snow sought the third. 

Wells fled from the city hall when Reed was 
attacked, but was caught a few minutes later and taken to the 
county jail at Hamburg. Sheriff Riley said that he believed 
Wells was not implicated in the assault on Reed. 





A coroners’s inquest was held and the jury 
returned a verdict of hanging by unknown parties. 


Two lynchings do not a career make. Sheriff 
Riley also had his hands full with the more common 
crimes of the day, such as hog stealing, liquor 
violations and “misdemeanor murders.” Misdemeanor 
murder? John Wesley Hardin who is supposed to have 
killed 44 men, is reported to have said, “I never killed 
aman that didn’t need killing.” In Ashley County when 
a murder was committed in which the general public 
thought the victim needed killing or “had it coming,” it 
was dubbed a misdemeanor murder. 

The defendant was usually brought to trial and 
given a year or two prison sentence. Sometimes his 
imprisonment was delayed until he gathered his crop or 
planted one. After reporting to prison he usually served 
less time than a hog thief. Often after serving about 
nine months he was released because of his good 
behavior. 

More newsworthy crimes did occur. One was 
a bank robbery and kidnaping which, unlike the Wilmot 
lynching, was solved within days by cooperative efforts 
of law enforcement. Also unlike the Wilmot prisoner 
who was abducted from the sheriff while he attempted 
to transport him half way across the county, he 
transported the bank robbers the depth of the United 
states in an automobile without incident. 

It was said that transporting them by train 
would have been safer and cheaper, but it was also 
pointed out that it had been an old custom for sheriffs 
to supplement their salary by collecting reimbursement 
for the official use of their personal automobile. 
“Customs, good or bad, must be methodically repeated 
or suffer demise.” 

The superb actions of the lawmen are 
recounted below: 


GAZETTE June 9, 1932 
Bank Robbers Lodged in Jail 

Sheriff John C. Riley of Ashley County left Little 
Rock Thursday afternoon of last week for St. Louis, Mo., and 
Terre Haute, Ind, to return Bruce O’Dell and Hugh O. 
Lindsey to Hamburg on charges of kidnaping and robbery in 
connection with a robbery of the Bank of Portland last week. 

The Ashley County sheriff was accompanied by S. 
L. Todhunter, Jr., an investigator of the State Bureau of 
Criminal Investigation and Identification. 

They made the trip by automobile and reached St. 
Louis early Friday to take charge of O’Dell, aged 20, whose 
home formerly was at 1517 Broadway, Little Rock, and who 


was arrested by St. Louis police early Thursday. 

Lindsey, aged 32, was arrested at Evansville, Ind., 
Wednesday night of last week as he alighted from a Chicago 
train. Sheriff Riley obtained requisition papers from 
Governor Parnell Thursday, requesting that governors of 
Missouri and Indiana authorize return of the men to this 
State. 

Both men are convicts from the Arkansas 
penitentiary. O’Dell, when arrested, had $1,181 and a new 
Ford automobile which he said was all he had left of the 
$4,884 received as his share of the loot. $3,079 had been 
recovered as a result of Lindsey’s arrest. 

Officers of the state Bureau of Identification, as well 
as private detective agencies, began an investigation soon 
after the bank was robbed May 25. An operative of the Burns 
Detective Agency arrived from St. louis and took up the trail. 
Lindsey was traced to Clarendon and then to Indiana. He 
was followed to Chicago a few hours after he had entrained 
to Evansville. 

No trace of O’Dell was found until Wednesday 
when Maj. J. A. Pitcock, head of the Little Rock Detective 
Bureau, who had been consulted by the Burns agent, learned 
that O’Dell was arrested as he returned to his room. 

Press dispatches quoted O’Dell as saying he “had 
one more grand time.” He visited night clubs where he was 
said to have spent money “‘like a drunken sailor.” 
Photographs Identified 

Police and officers identified the robbers last week 
several days after the hold-up. Photographs of Lindsey and 
O’Dell were identified by the bank officials. It was also 
learned that the plot to rob the bank was perfected in barber 
shop across Markham Street from the Little Rock city hall, 
where Lindsey was employed as a barber. Officers learned 
Lindsey left the shop Monday preceding the robbery and had 
not returned. 

The robbers entered the home of R. P. Harvey, 
cashier of the Bank of Portland, before 6 A. M. May 25 and, 
after arousing members of the family, remained on guard 
over their captives until a time lock on the bank vault 
opened. One then accompanied Harvey to the bank and later 
the two left in two automobiles, taking with them Mr. And 
Mrs. Harvey, their son and a house guest. The captives were 
liberated near Vicksburg, Miss., 150 miles away. 

O'Dell was born and reared in Ashley County, but 
was not recognized by the robbery victims. He was convicted 
in Drew Circuit Court June 24, 1932, on charges of burglary 
and grand larceny and sentenced to four years. He was 
furloughed December 28 and on March 7 the furlough was 
revoked, but officers never had located him. 

Lindsey pleaded guilty to accessory before the fact 
of assault with intent to kill in connection with the kidnaping 
of W. H. Gregory, Woodruff County banker and planter. 
He entered the prison November 11, 1930, to serve three 
years and was paroled December 3, 1931. 
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Sheriff John C. Riley and Marshal John Deal 
returned with both men Saturday afternoon at 1:00 o’clock 
from St. Louis. After they were arraigned for preliminary 
hearing yesterday morning on a charge of robbing the Bank 
of Portland about two weeks ago, and their bonds had been 
fixed at $25,000 each by Justice Hendrix, Bruce O’Dell and 
Hugh O. Lindsey were returned to jail here. Attorneys for 
the defendants waived preliminary hearings. 


Politics and Power 

During the Depression years the economy 
played a much greater role in county politics than it 
does today. In the swamps, now called the delta, large 
plantations were practically fiefdoms. The sharecropper 
literally depended on the landowner for his day-to-day 
existence. 

In the hills or western part of the county, the 
small landowner or “one horse farmer,” was often no 
better off. These farmers went into debt to make a 
crop. That was usually accomplished through a 
“furnish” by the larger merchants. The furnish was 
usually a small cash advance by the merchant as well as 
his selling the farmer food and supplies on credit. 

Under those conditions, to control votes, the 
people controlling the purse strings only had to suggest 
to those in his debt who would make a better sheriff. 

By working with their counterparts throughout 
the county, the local powers formed a small faction that 
controlled the entire county. Those circumstances made 
it almost mandatory that those seeking a county office 
must win the approval of the faction before announcing 
his candidacy. 

After being in office for a while, Riley’s 
popularity grew such that people named their children 
after him. The consequence of this popularity was that 
he became less and less dependent on those with the 
power. This may have been his downfall, as the 
controlling faction began a subtle campaign to remove 
him from office. This strategy failed, so a ruse was 
devised that amounted to a stab in the back. 

If Riley was removed from the county he 
would then be out of their hair. What better way to do 
that than to have him appointed United States Marshal? 
The following accounts demonstrate how smoothly and 
swiftly that was accomplished. 


Sheriff Riley Due to Be U. S. Marshal 

Washington, Feb. 13, 1936—It has beenlearned here 
Sheriff John Riley of Hamburg, Ashley County, Arkansas 
who arrived in the capital today on “official business, ” is the 
choice for United States Marshal for western Arkansas, and 


that his name will be submitted to President Roosevelt via 
the Department of Justice for the vacancy, which will become 
available April 1. The position is now held by Cooper 
Hudspeth, a Republican. 

Riley called the members of the Arkansas delegation 
today. While his presence in the capital at this time was 
declared not to be in interest of his candidacy for the 
marshalship, it was said that his confirmation by the senate, 
when proposed as the President’s nominee for the post, is 
being arranged. 

Sheriff Riley to Be U. S. Marshal 

Washington, March 4, 1936—The senate confirmed 
today the nomination of John. D. Riley as United States 
Marshal for the Western District of Arkansas a few hours 
after it came from the White House. 

Majority Leader Robinson of Arkansas obtained 
unanimous consent to confirm the nomination out of 
order.—_(Arkansas Gazette) 


While he was United States Marshal, Riley 
became well known among peace officers when 
traveling in that capacity. His appointed term of four 
years was from mid-April of 1936 to April 1940. When 
his term of office was over, he returned to his father’s 
old home-place near the Drew County line in Ashley 
County. From there he again ran for sheriff, but this 
time he garnered less votes than either of his two 
opponents. Trailing last in the 1940 election is said to 
have left Mr. Riley in low spirits. 

In his frequent visits to Monticello, “bad 
blood” developed between Riley and Ira Johnson, who 
was a Monticello peace officer. Johnson, a 
butcher/peace officer, had been involved in a shooting 
some years earlier in which one man was believed 
wounded and another man and a woman were killed. 
The woman he killed with a shot to her chest was not 
believed to have been involved in a crime. It seems that 
if she was into anything of a dubious nature, it was that 
of cleverly eluding her husband. The only gun found 
after this shooting was a pistol in the woman’s purse, 
and it had not been fired. (2) 

Eighteen years later Johnson killed again. On 
Sunday, February 9, 1941, papers carried the news of 
John C. Riley’s death the day before. They ran 
headlines such as FORMER U.S. MARSHAL SLAIN 
BY CITY OFFICER, IRA JOHNSON; U.S. 
MARSHAL RILEY KILLED; FEDERAL OFFICER 
DIES IN MONTICELLO DUEL. None of the papers 
mentioned that it was generally thought that the 
primary cause of the trouble had little if any relation to 
Riley’s reported drinking. 
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An investigation was conducted by Sheriff 
Warner C. Cruce and Ira Johnson’s fellow officers, 
marshals T. R. Scott and Dempsey F. Polk. Johnson 
told Cruce that Riley had come to Monticello for 
reasons not divulged and that he had been drinking. 
Riley’s car was parked at the curb and as Riley was 
about to drive away, Johnson said he tried to prevent 
his doing so because of his condition. The son, John 
Clark Riley, was asked by Johnson not to permit his 
father to drive the car. At this point, according to 
Johnson, the elder Riley went to the opposite side of 
the car and drew out a repeating rifle and fired. (3) 
Johnson said he drew his pistol and fired in self 
defense. One witness declared that Riley did not fire, 
but others agreed with Johnson’s statement. 

After the fatal shot to Riley, his son grabbed his 
father’s rifle and fired two shots at Johnson. One shot 
hit Johnson’s nose and the other his lip. Both injuries 
were slight and it is said he probably escaped with his 
life by dashing to a nearby drainage ditch. 

For his actions, young Riley was arrested and 
put under a $1000 bond, charged with assault with 
intent to kill. Johnson was arrested and placed under a 
$2,500 bond on a murder charge. 





Ira Johnson 


A grand jury was convened but adjourned 
without taking any action on the charges. After the 
inaction of the jury, though neither man was confined, 
Circuit Court Judge DuVal Perkins released both young 
Riley and Ira Johnson from their bond. This amounted 
to a dismissal of the complaints filed pending a grand 
jury investigation. Sheriff W. C. Cruce said Johnson 
apparently had acted in the line of duty. 

After he was exonerated, and less than two 
months after his father’s death, John Clark Riley, Jr. 
enlisted in the military service. 

His short life is remembered and memorialized 


by the following which is encased in a glass frame and 
is hanging on the wall of the Ashley County Museum. 
The Purple Heart, his picture in officer’s uniform, a 
picture of the B-24 bomber and this text combine to tell 
his story: 


John Clark Riley was the only son of Mr. and Mrs. 
John C. Riley of Hamburg. Having graduated from 
Hamburg High School, he went to the University of Arkansas 
until he enlisted in the United States Air Corp on April 3, 
1941. After certification as an airplane mechanic and crew 
chief, Riley became an air cadet and completed his initial 
pilot training on November 10, 1942 with the rank of Flight 
Officer. He was certified as a four engine pilot (in B-24's) on 
January 19, 1943. His overseas duty began in England with 
the ‘Traveling Circus,” 93 Bomb Group (heavy). He was 
next stationed at Benghazi, Libia where he was then 
detached to the “Pyramiders,” 98" Bomb Group (heavy) for 
the Ploesti oil field on August 1, 1943. Shortly after take-off 
for that raid (on what was his 7” mission) two of the four 
engines on his B-24 failed. In attempting to return for an 
emergency landing, the plane crashed and burned, killing 
Lieutenant Riley and six other crew members. They are 
buried at Ft Scott, Kansas, in the Ft. Scott National 
Cemetery. Lieutenant Riley was twenty-four years old at the 
time of his death.” 

The President’s Commendation contained ribbons 
imprinted on the document which bears the following 
message: 

In grateful memory of 2” Lt. John C. Riley, A. C. 
0519129 who died in the service of his country, in the middle 
Eastern area, I Aug. 1943. He stands in the unbroken line of 
patriots who have dared to die that freedom might live, and 
grow, and increase its blessings. Freedom lives and through 
it, he lives—in a way that humbles the understanding of most 
men. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt 
President of the United States of America 


A well known ex-sheriff of Drew County met 
a respected and charming black lady on the streets of 
Monticello one day. He greeted her by referring to her 
as “Auntie.” Her reply to him was, “Well, if it ain’t the 
High Sheriff!” The man explained that he was no 
longer the sheriff. Auntie then questioned him, “Do you 
mean to tell me you ain’t nothing no mo?” 

John Riley was “nothing no mo” at the time of 
his death. If Ira Johnson was acting in the line of duty 
when he shot Riley, why was young Riley not indicted 
by the Grand Jury for shooting Johnson? Was the 
jury’s inaction an indication to Johnson that he was 
also “nothing no mo”? 
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DENSON CAMP A JAPANESE 
RELOCATION CENTER AT 
JEROME, ARKANSAS 


or 


A CONFEDERATE SOLDIER FROM 
FOUNTAIN HILL, ARKANSAS 


A SCRAPBOOK 


COMPILED BY FRANK E. DENSON, Jr. 





I am frequently asked why the Japanese Relocation Center at Jerome, 
Arkansas was officially known as Denson Camp. My stock answer has been 
that I can not positively say for sure. Maybe the following HONORING A 
BAPTIST MINISTER will satisfy some of those curiosities, even though it 
doesn’t say who initiated the request for it to be so named. 

In 1995 I diligently tried to find the answer. I wrote Senators Bumpers 
and Pryor explaining what I was trying to do and asking them to guide me in 
the direction to go, as far as which government agencies to contact. One of 
the Senators ignored my letter entirely. The other Senator’s staff made a 
concerted effort to help me, and, I suppose they did the best they could. 

The national archives made a search of the records of The War 
Relocation Authority, but found nothing pertaining to my question. 
However, they did send me material of a general nature on the relocation 
agency, none of which was used here. 

Most all of the limited material in my files that pertain to The Rev. Mr. 
Nicholas C. Denson and Denson Camp is incorporated here. 

An attempt has been made to copy every thing just as it appeared on the 
documents used. Any corrections or additional information is made with 
brackets and footnotes, with the exception of N. C. Denson’s 
Reminiscences. The copy I used of that did not have paragraphs, so I double- 
spaced where I thought a break might be needed. 

I did not know the source of some of the material used, but proper credit 
was given when the source was known. 

Because all material has been printed in its entirety, duplications of 
information will frequently be found. 


OOO ODOOOOOONONe 


A year or so ago a friend and an old schoolmate of mine found the 
following newspaper article in one of his ancestor’s Bible. The picture of N. 
C. Denson accompanying the article is like the one hanging in the First 
Baptist Church of Crossett. It is believed that the article appeared in some 
Baptist publication. 





HONORING A BAPTIST MINISTER 


A noteworthy request, from a Baptist point of view, was one recently made upon the 
administration at Washington that the Japanese evacuation center at Jerome be named in 
honor of the late N. C. Denson. Rev. Denson rendered an unselfish and highly useful 
service to Arkansas, Particularly the Southeastern part of the state. He was the founder of 
many churches in this section, including First Church at Dermott. 


THE REV. NICHOLAS COUNCIL DENSON 
MAY 13,1841 JULY 21, 1929 


Rev. N. C. Denson answered his summons several years ago but his work 
and influence has continued. He had two daughters, Mrs. W. S. Daniel of 
Little Rock, and Mrs. D. W. Clements of Banks; a son, W. A. Denson of 
Warren, and a stepdaughter, Mrs. C. F. Skipper. Mrs. Daniel, whose work is 
best known to this paper, has shown many evidences of honoring her 
father’s memory, recent among these evidences is the gift of the state paper 
to one dozen indigent preachers. 

The picture of the grand old veteran of the Cross is being shown below 
[above]. Several years ago a room in the Baptist Hospital at Little Rock was 
furnished and dedicated in his honor. 

Late news dispatches indicate that the request has already been granted 
by the administration at Washington and that center will hereafter be 
designated “Camp Denson”. 

SOS O SOS OOOO SOOS SOS 


PROBABLY THE FIRST CIVIL WAR CASUALTY FROM THE FIRST 
CONTINGENT OF SOLDIERS FROM HAMBURG: The following letter 
was by Nicholas Council Denson (the man who Denson Camp was named 
for) who dropped out of the Fountain Hill Academy to join the first 
contingent of Confederate volunteers to leave Hamburg on June 1, 1861. 
The letter was written only one month and 18 days after leaving Hamburg. 

He wrote the letter to his stepfather to inform him of the death of his son 
(the writer’s stepbrother). It is obvious that the writer meant for the letter to 
be shared with his mother, siblings, and his friends. 

Isac (Isaac) who was mentioned in the letter was the writer’s first cousin 
and was later killed in combat. 

The writer served in some of the important engagements of the Civil 
War: Greenbriar River, Sharpsburg, the Second Battle of Manassas, 
Harper’s Ferry, Chicamauga, Missionary Ridge, Lookout Mountain, 
Spottsylvania Courthouse, Battle of the Wilderness, Appomattox, and 
Gettysburg. From the time he left Hamburg until he was surrendered with 
and by R. E. Lee, at Gettysburg, he was never out of the lines, except for 
forty-five days after being shot in the head at the Battle of the Wilderness. 


THE LETTER 


Stanton Va. July 18, 1861 

Mr. P.H. Baldy 

Deare Sir, It affords me the greatest of pleasure to write you a few lines but 
Deare Father while it affords me the greatest of pleasure to write you a few 





lines it is with reluctance and sadness that I pen you the following lines. 
Friends read these few lines with prayerful hearts and with firmness. On the 
evening of the 17" about seven o’clock S. S. Baldy departed this life, but 
Deare Father while it grieves my heart to enroll his death it grieves my 
heart and gives me more pain and grief to give you an account of the 
sadness of the occurrence. On arriving at this place yesterday evening Sam 
was Sitting out on the platform between two boxes of the train [we] came in 
on; when the bolt that held them together broke suddenly and he fell in 
between the cars and the wheels run over him and killed him almost 
instantly, he-was not able to speak but a very few words he said that he 
—would-not be able to reach home any more he requested his friends to ease 
his pain and they gave him cloriform that lulled his pain and he died in a 
—few- moments, I-did not see the sad occurrence as I was a few boxes ahead of 
him-F never-had the opportunity of seeing him until after he died but I assure 
-you he did-not die without the grief of his company and friends for he was 
highly respected by those that knew him and his loss is mourned over by a 
~great-many of the Arkansaw volunteers and all respect and honour that is 
necessary will bee paid to him, although he is far from home and in a 
--strangers land he is not here without friends to mourn his loss, Father 
Mother-Brother Sisters and friends do knot mourn over his loss for sooner 

~or tater-we-must all die, and us try to be prepared to meet around Gods holy 
this one that has gone. Friends pray for me and pray for the time is very 
precious. I must bring the sad account of my friends death to a close. Our 
regiment is now regularly formed and all of the companies constituting our 
regiment are now encamped, Albert Rust is our Colonel, a man by the name 
of Barton is Lutenant, Colonel V.H. Manning is Major. Dr. Wright, 
Sergeon, Dr. Pursley his assistant, Holoway quarter master and store 
comisary and parson Madison chapel. We left Lynchburg yesterday 
morning and arrived at this place late yesterday evening. We expect to 
leave this place this evening to meet the enemy. We have to go on foot we 
don’t know how far we will have to march on foot for we don’t know how 
soon we may meet the enemy. We are now encamped in the valley where 
General George Washington was encamped [?] and the land he watched 
over in darkest hours of the revolution Friends I could write a lengthly 
letter but I have but a few moments more to write as our company is in 
commotion so I must bid you a dew this the last time that I will have the 
opportunity to write to you for a while and perhaps forever, pray for me and 
let us try to meet in heaven deare friends and relatives. I must come to a 
close I would like to write you a lengthly letter but I must come to a close 
and trust to God for the future do knot write until you hear from us again 





although I haven’t received a letter from home since I left. Isac and my self 
are in very good health at the present time. Fare well deare friends fare 
well give my respects to all my friends and relatives, 
Yours truly 
Nicholas C. Denson 
I remain your affectionate son N.C. Denson 
To P. H. Baldy 
PKS OPS OPOOOOOOOSOIKOSOOOOONS 


REMINISCENCES OF THE REV. N. C. DENSON 
WRITTEN BY REQUEST OF LOVED ONES AND DEDICATED 
TO MY YOUNGEST DAUGHTER LUCY DENSON DANIEL 


N. C. [Nicholas Council] Denson was born May 13, 1841 in Rankin County, 
Mississippi. His father, Albert C. Denson, his mother, Emiley Eley [Emily 
Ely] Denson. 


In the winter of 44 and 45 moved with Father, Mother, Brother, N. E. 
[Norphleet] Denson, and two sisters, Casandrie and Emiley Denson, to 
Arkansas and settled in what is now Ashley County, Fountain Hill, 
Arkansas. Brother R. L. [Rufus Luther] Denson was born August [23] 1846. 


Father died February 25, 1847. Mother married again about January 1851 
[February 19, 1851], to P. H. [Paul Hamilton] Baldy. From this union three 
children were born. Edward B., Betty, and Joseph Baldy. Mr Baldy had 
seven children at the time of their marriage, Rebecca, Thomas, William, 
Samuel, Mary, James, and Rachel, and at this writing, March 23, 1916, all 
have passed to the other shore, except brother R. L. Denson of Fountain Hill, 
Arkansas, Betty Baldy Nix Barzona, and T. H. Baldy of Gatesville, Texas. 


I was reared on a farm near Fountain Hill, Arkansas. What school 
advantages J had was at Fountain Hill Academy. Professed religion August 
13, 1856 and was baptized August 17 into the fellowship of Flat Creek 
Baptist Church by Bernafe Carroll.’ 


In the early part of Jan. 1858 left home to battle and grapple with the 
problems of life. Lived first with Uncle Montgomery Denson. Made a crop, 


1. This man’s grave was found in the Sparks/Denson Cemetery outside Lampasas, Texas. There is no 
tombstone, but a low fence made of native stone surrounds his grave 


worked for a part of the crop. In August sold my part of the crop to 
Grandfather [Isaac] Denson and hired to Uncle Madison J. Denson for 
$12.50 per month. But in November at the earnest solicitation of 
Grandfather Isaac N. Denson I went with him to Columbia County, 
Arkansas where I worked on his farm until May 1859 when I entered school 
with B. W. Bourland as teacher. 


In December I returned to Ashley County where I entered into co- 
partnership with brother N. E. Denson to farm. Our stepfather, P. H. Baldy, 
having agreed to turn over a few Negroes, one man, three women, and three 
boys. We built a few cabins on a track of land belonging to Cousin Madison 
Denson. Bought two horses, one for $125.00 and the other for $120.00 on 
credit. We rented land up and down Flat Creek for two or three miles 
adjacent to the northwest corner of Fountain Prairie where we worked days 
and parts of nights.* Made a good crop of cotton and corn. Sold for good 
price and paid debts. Entered 160 acres of land one mile west of Fountain 
Prairie, built a boxed house with two rooms and porch, two Negro cabins, 
pole crib and a stable. Cleared about 40 or 50 acres of land the first winter, 
°60 and ’61. Set up housekeeping with two brothers, two sisters, and a few 
Negroes. As I was physically stronger than my older brother and my 
younger being young, the old Negro man being old and the Negro boys 
young, I took the lead in splitting rails to fence the ground and deadening 
timber, cutting the oaks through the sap. 


Having a great desire for an education I agreed with my older brother that 
one of us would work on the farm and the other go to school. So in April, 
’61 I started to school at Fountain Hill Academy, W. F. Mack as teacher.” 
But after six weeks of school the War Between the States came on. 
Believing it my duty to my home and loved ones I agreed to go with the first 
company that left Hamburg, June 1, 1861, on foot for Virginia. 


We had about 100, mostly young men and boys. Our officers; Captain, Van 
H. Manning, First Lieut. W. J. Wilkins, Second Lieut. J. W. Morris, Third 
Lieut. B. F. Lowe. , First Sergt. J.W. Manning, brother to the Captain. None 
of my officers ever resigned. 


* See maps | and 2 for Fountain prairie. 

° The Fountain Hill Academy was incorporated in 1851 and was located near where the Fountain Hill water 
tank on the east side of highway 425 is located. If Maple Street, the town’s southern city limit, crossed 
highway 425 to the east side it would approximate the location the Fountain Hill Academy. 


After three days marching with a ride of seven miles on a railroad, we 
reached Eunice, on the Mississippi River.” After a few hours wait we got 
transportation on a steamboat to Memphis, where we went by railroad to 
Lynchburg, Virginia. Arriving at Lynchburg June 12. About the first of 
July we were organized into a regiment, known as the Third Arkansas 
infantry. Albert Rust, Col., Lieut. Col. Barton, Capt. Manning was 
promoted to Major, and J. W. Wilkins to captain. J. W. Morris First Lieut., 
B. F. Lowe, Second Lieut., and W. W. Cochran elected as Third Lieut. 


We left Lynchburg July 17, by way of Stanton for West Virginia. We were 
close enough on the 21‘ to hear the cannon at the First Battle of Mannasses, 
or Bull Run. At Stanton, my Stepbrother, Sam Baldy, a member of 
Company C, lost his footing, fell and was killed by the car wheels.” 


As my company did not get first position of Company A in the organization 
of the regiment, Capt. Wilkins took Company K. Our first camp was on 
Alleghaney Mountain, second at Crab Valley between the mountain and 
Greenbriar River, where we camped for some two months. 


In September we went on two expeditions led by Col. Rust over mountains 
and along rivers without roads. Trying to dislodge the enemy on Cheat 
Mountain. We fought our first battle at Greenbriar River October 3, 1861. 
The attacking General Renole Ted, failed. We remained at Greenbrier River 
until November 22, when we broke camp and marched to Stratsburg and 
thense to Winchester where we wintered, save when we went on an 
expedition to Bath and Romney, that’s 40 miles west of Winchester, Under 
command of General Stonewall Jackson. Early in the spring of 62 we went 
to Goldsburro, N.C. and remained until just before the seven days battle 
around Richmond. Here we were in Walkers Brigade, Homes Division. 


We were under fire of the enemy’s gunboats but not actively engaged but I 
stood as special picket the night McClellon fell back to City Point. After 
which we done picket duty at Chester, the halfway station between 
Richmond and Petersburg. After which we took up our tedious march to 
Maryland. We crossed and recrossed the Potomac and on the 17" of Sept. 
1862 at Sharpsburg or Antetium, our first bloody battle. My Company K 
lost eight, killed, and about twice that number wounded. Six of the killed 


© See Map # 1 for road from Hamburg to the Mississippi River. 
"! See letter N.C. Denson wrote to P.H. Baldy on 18 July 1861 about this incident. 





were my messmates. James Hughes my first wife’s oldest brother, Isaac 
Denson,” my cousin, Reynolds and Hammock, Pat Davis, Nichols, and W. 
M. Stinson,'? my bed mate was wounded. E. L. Bingham and myself out of 
the nine that went into battle were unhurt. It was a great slaughter of dear 
boys. 


We slept on the battlefield that night among the dead and dying. The night 
of the 18", we recrossed the Potomac. P.S: Just before we crossed to 
Maryland to the Sharpsburg Battle, we went to Harpers Ferry by Force 
march. We were part of the troops that surrounded and captured about 
fourteen or fifteen thousand of the enemy. After this battle it was a sad time 
with me, when I sat down to write the sad news to loved ones at home. 
Those of us left had little time to muse over the past but we dropped a silent 
tear for loved ones who slept their last sleep. We believed our cause to be 
just. We went forward trusting in God determined to do our duty as we now 
saw it. 


The enemy now having failed to capture Richmond by way of City Point or 
by the Sharpsburg Mount changed commanders and placed Joe Hooper in 
command and attempted to cross the Rappihannock River at Fredericksburg. 


About the 10" of December, 1862 by force marching we commenced to 
mass our men to meet their advance but our faithful men under James 
Longstreet on the right, and Stonewall Jackson on the left, we drove them 
back across the Rappihannock and Lincoln changed commanders and 
Burnside was placed in command. After a hard winter, trying by different 
routes to accomplish that cherished hope in Dec. at Fredericksburg, Va. my 
regiment, The Third Arkansas, Col. Manning, Lieut. Col. Taylor, Major 
Reedy was placed in a Brigade with the 1", 4", and 5" Texas Regiment and 
through the balance of the war as the Texas Brigade, Hood’s Division, 
Longstreets Corps of the Army of Northern Virginia. 


In the first part of the spring of 1863 we were sent to Suffock. In the 
meantime Grant was put in command with his gunboats and army. He 
strove to drive away and divide the Confederacy by taking and keeping 
possession of the Mississippi River so Lee started a campaign in early 
summer. I, with others, was willing to go whither-so-ever Lee said and led. 


2 Isaac Nathaniel Denson died 17 Sept 1862 at (Lavinia Groves Farm) in the Battle of Antietam. 
3 Tt is believed that Stinson was related to Martha Elizabeth Benson the wife of N.C. Denson’s brother, 
Rufus L Denson. 





We marched through northern Virginia, crossed in Maryland thence into 
Pennsylvania on to Gettysburg, where, on the first of July our forces met the 
enemy west of Gettysburg and drove them back to the town and Little 
Round Top where on the 2 my command engaged the enemy at two 
o’clock p.m. and fought until night fall, held the field, slept on our arms that 
night, after the hardest evening fight of the war. 


I visited this battle field after 50 years and located the ground which is still 
woods and in sight. An incident occurred here on the 2" just before we 
went into battle. I was one of the color guard with the flag. My position in 
the front rank on the right of the colors. I prided in position but my Cap. J. 
W. Wilkins, went to Col. Van H. Manning and said, “Col. we are going into 
battle today, I want all of my non-commissioned officers with the company. 
Send Denson to the company”. Which order was given and obeyed. After 
that evening’s battle the color bearer and one color guard was all that was 
left that was not killed or wounded. Not only a hard one but one of the 
bloodiest battles of the war. On the 3 we were under fire all day but not 
actively engaged in line of battle at the foot of Little Round Top while 
several hundred pieces of artillery on Cemetery Ridge opened up on the 
camp of the enemy on top of Round Top. Just before Picket made his 
celebrated charge. 


After that charge we marched back to Cemetery Ridge. Two or three 
hundred yards in our rear where we spent that night on our arms. We spent 
the 4" of July on the field hoping that the enemy would come, but they did 
not. At nightfall of the 4" we marched to Hagerstown, Maryland, where we 
stayed until the night of the 11" when we marched back towards Virginia 
and recrossed the Potomac River into Virginia. 


On the morning of the 12" we were in northern Virginia. Drilling, resting, 
and recruiting until the early part of September when we received orders 
[for] Longstreets Corp composed of McClellons and Hood’s Division to go 
to the Western Bragg Army down in Georgia. So we marched to Petersburg, 
took the train through the Carolinas to Georgia, so on the 18" got off the 
train and marched through the heat and dust towards Chicamuga, where the 
forces of Bragg and Rosencranze were in battle. 


Again, the morning of Saturday, the 19" of Sept., my Captain asked the Col. 
to send me back from the flag to the company. That evening we attacked the 
enemy who ambushed my command, killed Major Reedy and killed and 


wounded a number of our brave boys, but those of us left raised the Rebel 
Yell and drove them before us. 


That evening while resting on our arms I learned through Sergt. Maj. Hyatt 
that J.V. Williams, a mess mate and bed mate, was lying severely wounded 
in the head, so John Hill, another comrade, and I went and bore him to the 
rear to a place of safety. We slept on our arms that night on the battlefield. 


The next morning, Sunday morning, the 20" just as day was dawning 
Harlston, the company messenger boy, or carrier, came to me in line, woke 
me up and said, “Col. Manning says for you to report to him.” He was lying 
in line at the head of the regiment. I reported and said, “Col. I’m here.” He 
said, “Denson, go to the rear, look up the wagon train, tell Bob Rust, 
commissary clerk, to bring my meat wagon for my men have to have 
something to eat.” I obeyed orders by taking my gun and went to the rear. 
At least a mile or more back across Chicamouga Creek, found wagon yard 
and Rust, delivered my message and hurried back to the regiment, which I 
found getting into line for an advance. 


We were soon in the charge. I had my gun broke at the lock by a minne ball. 
The gun was broke but it saved my body as I was in the act of tapping my 
gun which I had just fired at the enemy who were charging. We routed the 
enemy, our colors fell several times. 


Saturday the 19" and Sunday the 20" my Col. at this point presented me 
with the colors.'* 


I have been on this battlefield twice since the war. Here is where Gen. John 
D. Hood lost a leg. After this battle we were encamped at Chattanooga for 
sometime. I went scouting with scouts by permission of Col. Manning and 
my Captain. I went with eleven others across Lookout Mountain on to what 
is known now as Sand Mountain. Spent a day and night and on the second 
day which was Sunday had a thrilling experience as we, twelve in number, 
attacked a scouting party of the enemy, killed one, captured thirteen, and 
brought them safe into camp. 


After this my command was moved to the west side of Lookout Mtn. for a 
few days where we had a night skirmish with the enemy. Earlier in 


Colors preceded the equivalent of present day medals. 





December Longstreets Corp was ordered to Knoxville, Tennessee, which 
place we surrounded and would have forced them to surrender had not Gen. 
Bragg lost at Chicamauga and Missionary Ridge. We marched from 
Knoxville further east, spent the winter of ’63 and ’64 in and around 
Morristown and Sweetwater, East Tennessee. This was one of the coldest 
winters of the war. 


About April of ’64 took up our march back to Virginia and after a tiresome 
and weary march, footsore and ragged, we were welcomed by the noble 
ladies of Charlottsville, Virginia, Jefferson’s old home town. Here we got 
new clothing which was much needed. We changed brigade commanders, 
General Roberson, familiarly known and called by the boys of the Texas 
Brigade “Old Billy”, was relieved of the command of the Brigade and Gen. 
Judge Greco, of Texas, was placed in command of the brigade. We 
commenced to drill and get ready for the spring campaign. 


General U. S. Grant was made the commander of the Federal forces. Our 
much beloved Robert E. Lee was in command of the Confederates of 
Northern Virginia. The armies of the two generals met in the country known 
as the Wilderness on the 4" and 5" of May. On the 5" of May the battle was 
severe. My Longstreet’s Corps was many miles away at Gordonville but by 
force march the night of the 5" we arrived on the battle field just as two 
divisions of our best troops were surprised in the early morning of the 6” 
and almost routed. Just as my brigade, The Texas, and the Bennings 
Georgia Brigade came marching up the plank road. Here is where Gen. Lee 
attempted to lead the Texas Brigade into battle. The brave boys cried, “Lee 
to the rear, and we go to the front.” When Cap. Harding of the 1* Texas 
Regiment lead Lee’s horse to the rear and we did go to the front and force 
the enemy back but we lost more than half of our brave boys, killed and 
wounded. We went in, that is, my, the 3 Arkansas Regiment, with 17 
officers and came out with five and men lost in proportion. Col. Manning 
wounded, Lieut. Col. Taylor wounded, and my beloved Capt. J. M. Wilkins, 
now Major, was killed. His last words to me after the first charge, “Denson, 
I’m glad to see you here.” The next charge which was soon, he was killed. 
That day was a sad day for us when our lines had been advanced and were 
arranging to drive Grant, Gen. Longstreet, Gen. Jenkins, of So. Carolina, 
with some of their staff were reconnoitering our own men who mistook them 
for the enemy and fired on them, killing Gen. Jenkins, brigadier General, 
and severely wounding Lieut. Gen. Longstreet. This caused us to check and 
halt for the evening. At night we held the field and slept on our arms. 





On the 7", 8" and 9", Grant, failing to break through our lines kept moving 
towards Spotsylvania Court House where on the 10" another bloody battle. 
But Grant failed to break through our lines. Late in the evening of the 10" 
the enemy assaulted my brigade, crying, no quarter, they were repulsed with 
great loss but I was wounded in the ear and head and had to go to the rear to 
hospital where I was for 40 days'’, Tho I was not able for duty I asked the 
doctor to let me join my regiment, which I did in the ditches of Petersburg. 
Later we were ordered to the north side of James River. We were in several 
skirmishes and on the 7" of October we fought a bloody battle. Gen. Gregg 
was killed and I went under the shots of fire, seeming the worst I was ever 
under. 


Back to the remnant of my regiment. Leaving a number of my comrades 
who were taken prisoners. In the number was Cap. Gill Martin who 
commanded the right wing of the regiment and I was orderly Sergt. for his 
division. Just before this battle seven or eight miles out from Richmond, we 
were attacked by Negroes, those of them that were not killed were repulsed 
and driven back but that day we were attacked by an overwhelming number 
25,000 against 2,500. We held them all day until late in the evening we got 
some reinforcements. From this time on there was more or less fighting. 
Grant trying to break through our lines to Richmond and Petersburg but he 
failed, but what he could not do by assault he succeeded in doing as he had 
so many more men than we, moved south toward Weldon, N. C. and tapped 
the railroad leaving us only one railroad south, so on the 2" of April we left 
Richmond marching toward Appomattox Court House, fighting in the day 
and marching at night. On the morning of the 9" of April Lee found Gen. 
Thomas had come in on his front and Grant in our rear. His cavalry on the 
flanks thus surrounded our beloved commander Robert E. Lee, as I believe 
the greatest general of the continent, surrendered us that day. He said, I 
heard him, “Men, I have surrendered you and you will be permitted to return 
home and remain unmolested until exchanged and if ever exchanged I am 
ready and willing to lead you again.” 


My regiment at the surrender was commanded by Capt. A. C. Jones of 
Company B. whose home was, and still is, at Three Creeks, in Union 
County, Arkansas. He is still living. He is the first man that ever called on 
me for public prayer. 


'S Military records indicate he was in General Hospital, Howard’s Grove, Richmond, Virginia from 16 
May 1864 until he returned to duty on 24 June 1864. 





In 1864 about August, eight miles east of Richmond where we fought 
Negroes, my company K, was commanded by Capt. J. W. Morris. I was his 
Orderly Sergt. 


T. P. Brewer signed my parole, which I still have. Capt. Jones said to the 
boys of the regiment, 3" Arkansas, “You can remain together under my 
command and we will go back to Richmond and down the James to Fortress 
Monroe around New Orleans and thence up the Mississippi River and out to 
your several homes or go at will on your own motion.” I chose to be my 
own general and boss so on the morning of the 13" of April, 1865 more than 
a thousand miles from home and loved ones, without money or rations, in 
company with one comrade, William R. Bell of Mississippi, we bid farewell 
to Appomattox Court House and the boys of ’61 to ’65 and took up our line 
of march first for Danville, Va. ninety miles away, which we reached the 
third evening just in time to be too late to catch a train for Greensboro, N. 
C., where we passed Johnson’s Army that surrendered the 26" of April at 
Charllott, N. C. We passed Pres. Davis and Ex-governor Lubbock of Texas, 
who was with Davis, here in person. Davis, at the request of Lubbock, 
examined my parole. The first and perhaps the last one from the Army of 
Northern Virginia. We rode when we could and walked when couldn’t ride 
and somewhere in Georgia fell in company with Jim Trip of 18" Mississippi 
Regiment. He was alive a few years ago in Hinds County, Miss. We three 
rode from Atlanta, Georgia on the train to West Point, Georgia, where we 
crossed the river, held a council of war, walked 87 miles to Montgomery, 
Ala., where we entered into the Federal lines. I had copied the terms of 
agreement between Grant and Lee, relative to transportation for paroled 
soldiers of the Army of Northern Virginia and had it with me. It said we 
should have transportation on Federal and Confederate transportation lines. 
On our way home we reached Montgomery, Ala., about twelve o’clock on 
the third day footsore and hungry. We left on the Federal transport down the 
Alabama River about sundown that evening and reached Selma, Ala. before 
day the next morning. 


Learning the next morning that my beloved old Captain, J. W. Wilkins wife 
and baby were living in Selma I visited them a few minutes. I talked with 
his sad hearted widow. When I got back to Bell and Trip they were in 
company with Cousins of Alabama, who was on Gen. E. M. Law’s staff at 
the Battle of Gettysburg, and on the evening of the 3™ of July after Picket’s 
charge came to my command at the foot of Little Round top and piloted us 





out into the open and told us we were ordered to form on and hold Cemetery 
Ridge. 


He, Cousins, accompanied Bell, Trip and myself to the town limits of Selma, 
Ala. And bid us farewell. I met him some 30 years later afterwards at 
Houston, Texas at a reunion of soldiers. I recognized him and spoke to him. 


From Selma we made forced march, ten miles, caught train for Demopolis, 
took boat for seven miles on the Tombigbee River, connected with a train at 
Meridian, Miss. slept on the train at night. Gen. Dick Taylor’s command of 
Confederates was at Meridian when we passed. They surrendered on May 6. 


Bell and I got off at Morton, Miss. and walked 19 miles to his home at Good 
Hope, Leake County, Miss. arriving there at night the 4" of May, having 
traveled a thousand miles riding some six hundred and walking the rest. 


I visited kinfolks in Leake County, Scott, and Rankin County, worked some 
in the wheat fields and on the morning of June 19, with a suit of new clean 
clothes, fifty cents in silver, in company with Bell, I left Uncle and Aunt and 
a very dear cousin, Helen Bell, and rode horseback to Morton, eighteen or 
nineteen miles, where Bell left me and I took a train for Jackson, 
Mississippi. Before Will Bell left me at Morton I said, “Bill, I wish I had 
one comrade with me.” He said, “You won’t go far before you meet some 
fool.” And when I went aboard the train a little after twelve o’clock I met R. 
M. Roberts and B. F. Simpson of M Company and A. Boyd of Company D 
of my regiment and as they had no provisions and did not try to get any at 
Vicksburg while I was trying to get transportation for four of us up the Miss. 
River on Harricon Deck of Gaines Landing, I had to divide my rations with 
them and when we landed on the Arkansas side about one hour by sun the 
evening of June 21, we had one biscuit apiece. 


The last day, the 22" of June, I marched on foot fifty miles and met 
Stepfather and Joe Baldy, a half brother. That evening I met my very dear 
old mother who came horseback. The next day I got in to my home a little 
after dark the 22™ of June, 1865. Met my brother N. E. Denson and R. L. 
[Rufus Luther] Denson'® and Emiley Denson, and Casandrie Denson, my 
two sisters, and the Negroes I had left the 31 of May 1861. 


'© His two brothers were both in the Confederate Army and had reached home before he did, N.E. because 
of disabilities. R. L. served in Company H. Wright’s Regiment, Slemmon’s Brigade, Price’s Division, so 
he was nearer home when the war ended. 





The next morning I went horseback three miles to Aunt Frankie Daniels 
[Daniel] near Fountain Hill.'’ She lost two sons, W. W. Daniel at 
sharpsburg, Sept. 17, 1862 and Jessie on the 7th of Oct., 1864, on the 
Skirmish line east of Richmond and as I had helped to bury Jessie in the 
Rockies in the edge of Richmond I visited her to tell her about her boys. 
After a short talk and stay with her I went next to the W. M. Hughes home, 
the father of my first beloved wife, Miss P. A. R. Hughes, who was very sick 
in bed but my visit helped her. I know it did me. Late in the evening that 
day I rode back home. 


As it was too late to start a crop and as all I had was a sound body, active 
mind, and burning desire to do something and be somebody, I commenced 
to cast about and consult with my oldest brother, N. E. Denson, what to do 
first. My oldest brother was a good sensible man but health gone he was a 
physical wreck. My two sisters and younger brother must be cared for.'® I 
wanted to go to school but I could not as I had to work day and sometimes 
night for food while my sisters spun and wove clothes. So I got a team of 
mules from a neighbor, R. L. Belcher, putting my services against the team 
and started out four mules and an old wagon that had the misfortune to break 
down nearly every trip. My first trip out with team and wagon I started with 
twenty bushels of wheat to a wheat mill on Saline River thirty miles from 
Fountain Hill and four miles from Warren, owned by Uncle Sam Turner. I 
got about four miles from home and stalled. Four big mules, twenty bushels 
of wheat, had to be unloaded and reloaded by myself. I am glad I was a 
Christian boy then, but I soon got these mules so when they started up a hill 
and I said, *Hold” they kept pulling until they got to the top of the hill, so I 
could keep up a lively whistle. I am still a whistler when it goes well and I 
have nobody to talk to. 


I saved enough money from my hard earnings of the latter part of ’65 to 
assist in launching a crop with my oldest brother as partner and my younger 
brother as a helper. On the farm with the promise from my older brother and 
myself to my youngest brother that he should go to school next year, 1867. 


The Negroes all left about Christmas, 1865 and none but Whites, three 
brothers and two sisters as family. My oldest brother, N. E. Denson, my 
partner, was so impaired in health by scrofula it was with great pain he 


"7 See insert # 1 
'8 N.C. Denson showed concern for his younger brother even though the brother was 18 years old and was 
a veteran of the Confederate Army where he had fought in several well known Civil War battles. 


worked. But the noble spirited boy he was, struggled on working by day and 
suffering at night. Negroes being free and my mother, by the 
mismanagement of my stepfather, P. H. Baldy, was left without a home of 
her own and as Brother and I had rented the Harris place on Flat Creek, two 
and a half miles north of our home, which had a house on it, we let mother 
and family of three small children, two boys, Edward and Joe and one girl 
with stepfather, P. H. Baldy, when at home, occupy the house. 


So Brother and I worked in the field and sisters kept house at home while 

Mother kept house with her children and worked day and parts of night. 
Brother and I in our poverty, by God’s grace, with zeal and determination 
did our best and succeeded in supplying food for all. While we cultivated 
the crop on the last day of May we had a fine prospect for a crop and were 
happy and cheerful as could be under the circumstances. But on the night of 
June 1, there came a storm of wind, rain and hail, that caused stout hearts to 
almost doubt. The morning of the 2" of June being Saturday when we 
looked out on the home on the creek as Brother Luther and I spent the night 
at Mothers, so we could go to work early in the mornings. To our sorrow 
and dismay when we looked out the water was running over the crop from 
two to five feet deep. 


So early in the morning, on foot, Brother Luther and I started for our little 
home two and a half mile south, where our oldest brother, Norfleet had gone 
the night before to stay with sisters, having carried the plows with him 
calculating to commence to lay by nine acres of nice hill corn. Monday 
morning when Brother Luther and I got in about a mile of our home and saw 
some trees uprooted by the wind and storm. I said to Brother, “There has 
been a storm here.” We walked on and soon met older brother coming 
riding a mule. He called and said, “Are all alive?” We answered, “Yes, but 
the water is over the crop.” He said, “The wind and hail has wrecked our 
home and destroyed the crop.” Every house and cabin on the place save the 
dwelling was unroofed or partly so, but when Brother Luther and I reached 
home, after greeting sisters and looking around a few minutes, we started 
straightening up and rebuilding wrecked houses and fences. We worked 
until just before sundown. 


I said to Brother Luther, who was my partner in the repair work, “Let’s go 
up to the house and clean up our persons, put on the best clothes we have 
and start out, one go east and other go west.” I went about a mile to my 
nearest neighbor’s house, Mr. McPhail. The old man was away from home 





and the water on the creek so high he could not get home for several hours. 
His two girls, fine portly looking young ladies, had been working all day as 
Brother and I had making repairs and trying to save what was left. 


So we struggled on and made a fair crop but my oldest brother who had 
worked in pain by day and doctored and suffered by night, after the crop was 
layed by had to give up and commence to think about going to New Orleans 
to Dr. Stone for treatment. A neighbor by the name of C. P. Lowery 
undertook to raise money to defray his expenses and was succeeding nicely 
but my noble hearted brother gave the money back with thanks and said, “I 
will wait.” And in October younger brother and I got two bales of cotton, 
had it ginned, put it on a wagon and my oldest brother and I left for a point 
on the Miss. River fifty miles away where we shipped it to Hawthorne and 
Martin through Capt. Gill Martin of war fame, who when he saw me fifty 
yards away said, “Old fellow, if I had known once what I know now I would 
have gone too [?].” That cotton sold for 36 1/2 cents a pound and we paid 
the government 3 cents a pound revenue which was unconstitutional, which 
money they are still due me and ought to pay. We bought flour at $14.50 a 
barrel, % barrel of sugar, 15 lbs. Of coffee, got $75.00 in money and 
commenced arranging on our return home to get older brother off to New 
Orleans to Dr. Stone. 


Later in November, I went back to Eunice on horseback and got balance of 
the returns on the cotton, $86.00, as well as I remember. I think I ought to 
stop here and give another bit of history that affected my life very 
materially, I wanted to go to school and prepare myself for life’s battle. I 
thought it over and prayed over it. I felt it to be my duty to take care of my 
sisters and keep the promise Brother and I had made to our younger brother 
to send him to school next year, which I did. But now, oldest brother was 
disabled by disease and I by God’s loving providence am left to work and 
grapple with problems and as I decided at Appomattox in April ’65 to trust 
God and go ahead. So I Prayed and decided the best thing for me to do was 
to marry. I knew who in heart I loved best but I had never told her so. She 
did not live more than two and a half miles away but I sat down and wrote 
the true sentiments of my heart, telling her if it was reciprocated to answer. 
If not, to return my letter and we would still be friends. I sent that letter by 
hand and looked and hoped for the reply, or return the letter. It never came 
so finally a stout heart had to yeald and so on Saturday night of the 18" of 





August, 1866 after preaching at Flat Creek Church,’” I asked Miss Rebecca 
Hughes if I could have the honor and pleasure of her company home. She 
granted the request, oh, fated night never to be forgotten, I told her I loved 
her and had loved her for years and asked her if she could love me. She 
said, “I think so.” But I grew bold as we walked in the moonlight I said, 
“Do you love me?” In her modest, reserved way, she said, “Yes.” I said, 
“Will you be mine for life?” She said “Yes.” Then I said, “I have nothing 
but a heart to love and a hand to protect, to offer.” “If you will accept they 
will be yours.” She accepted and I said, “Now let us keep this secret and 
don’t listen to gossip or reports from others and if anything comes to your 
ears or mine let us not believe it until we see each other.” 


Though it was two and a half miles from her Pa’s home and mine and this 
was August the 18" and we did not marry until December 27. I visited her 
but twice in her home and she kept it a secret. In November after Brother 
Luther and I had gathered most of the crop and I had agreed to go into co- 
partnership with R. L. Belcher, hire three Negroes and farm in 1867. I went 
with my brother, N. E. Denson to Mary Saline, 28 miles on the Ouchita 
River in a Buggy. We spent the night together in the old warehouse, a 
stormy night on the bank of the Ouchita River, the water all around us. He 
took the boat the next day for New Orleans hoping to be benefited by Dr. 
Stone’s treatment. I bid him farewell next morning, hitched the mule to the 
borrowed buggy. 


The buggy belonged to Mr. Hughes, my anticipated father-in-law. The mule 
belonged to my future partner, Mr. Belcher. I started for home. The rains 
had caused the creeks to rise to overflowing and but few bridges were left 
when about 12 miles from home I drove into a creek that was swimming and 
very swift. When about the middle I saw my mistake and tried to reign my 
mule and buggy upstream but he was forced down stream by the strong 
current and soon mule and buggy went under a large log across the stream. 
As the mule and buggy went under the log I made a leap and landed on top 
of the log. Got to my feet just as the mule rose on the lower side of the log, 
without taking time to hardly think, I pulled off my coat and plunged in, 
boots and clothing minus the coat I left on top of the log. I swam to the 
mule which had struck bottom in the bend of the creek. I took hold of the 
check of the bridle on the mule, took my knife out of my pocket with the 


'® At that time the Flat Creek Church was located about one mile east of Fountain Hill at the Flat Creek 
Cemetery. The church is now in Fountain Hill. The name of the church was changed on its 100 
anniversary to The Fountain Hill First Baptist Church. 


other hand, cut the belly band and hame string, loosed the lines, led the mule 
out of the overflow back on the side from whence I entered, leaving the 
buggy and harness in midstream. I hitched the mule to the corner of the 
fence nearby and started back up the road toward Judge Jim Pughes in a trot. 


I soon found I needed dry clothes as the wind was blowing a gale from the 
north as I had begun to fade off that November evening. I stopped at a 
country store belonging to J. D. Pugh, an army comrade, and run by his 
brother Dan Pugh and Dan gave me some of John’s old clothing that were in 
the store to put on while mine hung out to dry in the sunshine. I had a few 
dollars in greenbacks in my pocket. 


We dried that and in company with Judge Pugh and Dan, we went back and 
got the mule. They took me in and lodged me for the night. The next 
morning Judge Pugh went with me, and helped me to get my buggy out, and 
mend my harness, and started me on my journey, rejoicing. I went by 
where Miss Becky lived, left the buggy, and rode the mule in home, though 
a day late. Miss Becky told me later of her anxiety that day. 


Well as agreed on by Miss Becky Hughes and I on the night of December 
27", we were married. We were to have an infare dinner the next day at my 
home but that night John Guice, a Negro boy of that neighborhood, stole 
Jim, the noted mule, saddle and bridle, and left for other parts. About an 
hour by the sun, the next morning, when my half-brother Ed Baldy, who was 
to bring horse and mule for Miss Becky and I to ride home and eat an infare 
dinner. He Came with horse minus the mule and my suspicion was aroused. 
I said to Miss Becky, “You stay here at your Pa’s and I will go and search 
for the mule.” After riding several hours and several miles and getting 
friends to go in different directions, I got on hot trail about 12 miles from 
home, about 10 miles south of Monticello. I went on until within 4 miles of 
Monticello, I saw with bridle and saddle hitched to paling in front of Brother 
R. Y. Royal’s house, the Negro standing between the house and the gate.” 


He, the Negro, was in the act of trading the mule to a Mr. Greenlee, for a 
horse and $20.00 to boot, so I took charge of the Negro and mule and in 


?° Brother R. Y. Royal was the first pastor of the Flat Creek Baptist Church at Fountain Hill. The church is 
now called the First Baptist Church of Fountain Hill. The church was established in 1845. Its charter 
members were six whites and some Negroes: Isaac & Cassandra Denson, Albert Grayson (cotinued-np ) 
(continued from prior page) & Emily Ely Denson, Rufus King Denson, and Mr. Thomas S. Watkins. 
Records naming the Negroes have not survived. 





order to make the Negro secure I tied his arms so they would hang limp by 
his sides and put him on my horse, and I rode the mule, which had a good 
saddle, a better saddle than the horse, and I desired to get back where Miss 
Becky was, as early as possible, I let the Negro ride instead of making him 
walk. It was very cold. The sun shone until just before sunset, when it 
clouded up and began to snow. I went by Mr. Bensons to let his son Porter, 
who had gone to Longview, ten miles on the Saline River, to look for the 
mule, and to let him know I had the mule and thief and was going back to 
wife’s house.”’ 


I was riding head up and in good spirits. It was now night and snow falling 
fast, just north of Fountain Hill about two miles from Mr. Hughes I looked 
around and to my surprise and dismay old John, the horse the Negro was 
riding, was pacing along without a rider. Just before that moment was the 
last time I ever saw John Guice, tho I hunted that night and the next morning 
with dogs and double barrel shot gun. 


So the next morning Miss Becky and I rode home through a blinding 
snowstorm to start life together. I ate my first meal at home about three p.m. 
on the 29" of Dec. 1867. After a few days stay at home I left sisters 
Casandrie and Emiley and brother R. L. Denson on the little home, my older 
brother being in New Orleans, and took my wife two miles north to the farm 
where the Negroes were. That was an eventful year filled with thrilling and 
eventful experiences. 


About the first of March my brother came home to die. Oh how we did love 
him and how he did love us. My dear young wife and I with the Negroes 
went to the home place to work the 13" day of March and planted some corn 
but in the afternoon it clouded up and begun to snow. I had the Negroes to 
load the wagon with corn and start for the other farm and I lingered behind 
to talk with my brother. A runner came and said the wagon load of corn had 
bogged down. I bid my dear brother good by and went to the assistance of 
the Negroes. I went on home to where my dear wife was. Just one week 
from that day, March 20, my Mother’s birthday, a runner, or messenger, 
came and said, “Come quickly, your brother can’t live long.” I went post 
haste, my wife to come later on horseback, but when I reached him his spirit 
had gone to God who gave it. 


*! The writer’s youngest brother, Rufus Luther Denson, later married Mr. Benson’s daughter who was also 
Porter Benson’s sister. See next page for insert of letter and newspaper article. 





I strove on through trials and difficulties and poverty with my precious wife, 
a great deal of time sick, but never murmured or complained, and made a 
crop and came out in debt, moved back to little home, let the Negroes 

go who owed me for provisions more than I owed. I gave my sisters and 
brother all that belonged to my older brother. 


Our first babe, Helen Hughes Denson was born September 25. So early in 
1868 wife, babe, and I moved back home in the house with sisters and 
brother but soon my younger sister, Emiley, sickened and died. Soon 
afterwards stepfather died and left Mother and three children, half brothers 
and sisters. I did the best thing under the circumstances, I took them to my 
house and shared roof and bread with them. Three families under one roof 
and if there was ever a hard feeling between my dear old mother and sweet 
precious wife I never knew it. 


My brother and I made a good crop that year and got a good price for it. The 
next year I got a house for mother and children, furnished [them a] team. 
Her boys and brother and I worked through, though we had separate crops. 
The next year being ’70 I got the home for her. Brother and sister lived with 
them. They made a good crop and got a good price and were self sustained. 
But it was a sad year for my dear wife and I who were alone in the home and 
at first, oh, so happy but in July just as I got a buggy so we could go 
together, sweet little Carrie Bell Denson, who was born August 28, 1869, 
took sick with colorie-infantum and weeks suffering, on the 21" of July dies. 
Then again in October our dear three year old, Helen Denson, on the 18" of 
October died and as we walked from the graveyard my dear wife leaning on 
my arm, oh! How sad we were when we reached our home, childless. The 
first thing we done was to kneel down and pray to our God and Father. Next 
February 2, 1871, our dear boy, W. A. [William] Denson, was born, which 
brought new life and care to our hearts and home. 


°71, °72 and ’73 was spent on our little farm west of Fountain Prairie. On 
June 1, 1873 another baby girl was born, Emma Bradford Denson. In the 
fall of ’73 I sold the little farm to Richard Locke on credit and moved to W. 
M. Stinson’s farm four miles northwest near the county line between Ashley 
and Drew. I farmed in 1874 with W.M. Stinson helping to repair fences for 
rent. ’74 was a very dry year and a short crop that fall. Mr. Stinson married 
Miss Till Dean and they lived “75 with her parents on Bearhouse. I rented 
Stinson’s farm. My wife’s younger brother, Matt M. Hughes, a good boy, 
worked with me. We made a good crop. 





That winter I moved to my father-in-law’s place, one and one half miles 
south of Fountain Hill, as father-in-law moved with his family to the 
Mississippi River at Luna Landing.” I made repairs on the place for rent in 
1876. In 1875 Flat Creek Church my old Church, licensed me to preach and 
made appointment for me to preach, but oh, how it did rain that night, so I 
did not preach that night. We made another appointment and I preached my 
first sermon at Flat Creek Church in 1876. My text, “Who hath believed our 
report” Isiah 53:1. 


°76 was election year and I was central committeeman from White 
Township. I made a good crop that year and made some collections on 
place, sold to Locke, but not enough to get away to Texas, so I went in the 
latter part of the summer to Bradley County and as my wife had one sister, 
Mary E. Mack, whom she loved very dearly living in Warren. I spent the 
night in her home and talked to her and her husband, W. F. Mack, relating to 
future plans and agreed to move on the track of land bought by him, Mack, 
from Hale. I bought half interest in said place located two and a half miles 
southwest of Warren on the Middle Moro Road. Moved on the place in 
November, 1876 and made my first crop in Bradley County in 1877, assisted 
by John Lock and Ben Rice, white boys, paid them wages. We made a good 
crop but my, how we did work. 


That year I preached a few sermons as a licentiate and in the meantime I had 
joined with my wife in the Warren Baptist Church. Bro. M. (?) Y. Moran 
was the preacher. He was a great preacher. He advised me to wait until 
some church called for my ordination before I accepted ordination, which I 
did. W. E. Paxton a great man and preacher, followed Moran in the 
pastorate of the Warren Church. In May 1878 N. (?) L. Gardner visited me 
and told me that Smyrna Church, situated in the southern part of Bradley 
County, wanted me to preach for them. 


Just before this time Lucy Hughes Denson was born, April 11, 1878, so now 
I had a wife tried and true and three children depending on me for support. I 
was poor in this worlds goods limited in education and Bible knowledge, 
and a burden on my head, woe unto me if I preach not the gospel. 


In ‘75 my Mother, who was a great Bible student, died. In ’76 my sister 
Cassandrie Denson Bull died leaving one little girl, Lena Bull Snead. Soon 


*? See Map # 1. 


through J. B. Searcy’s influence Enon Church of Cleveland County across 
the river from Warren called me to preach for them. Smyrna, by resolution 
in conference, asked the Warren Baptist Church to set me apart to the full 
gospel ministry so the Warren Church in conference took the matter up for 
consideration and called or invited a presbytery of ministers, consisting of 
M. Y. Morgan (?), J.B. Searcy, Solomen Gardner, and W. E. Paxton, the 
pastor, to meet at the Baptist Church in Warren on Sunday 1 in September, 
1878 to ordain N. C. Denson to the full work of the ministry. So when 
morning came and I arrived W. E. Paxton and Solomen Gardner, with the 
Church with all members of the council invited, present, but they organized 
and proceeded with the examination and ordination. 


Just here I think is the place to record that J. H. Riggin, a Methodist minister, 
who was at my Mother’s bedside just before she went home, to glory, and 
heard her say to me, “Son, if you feel you have a work to do, don’t resist.” 
He Riggin, was at the ordination service. 


I was soon preaching every Sunday and working six days on the farm during 
the week. I kept this up about fifteen years. In the meantime building me a 
comfortable home one and three fourth miles southwest of Warren, where 
my family and I lived happy. Here, one day I saw my dear wife standing by 
my bedside, weeping, and said, “I knew it would come to this someday but I 
didn’t think so quick.” I was sick in bed, not boasting, but because it was 
true. Permit me to say for forty years through God’s goodness to me I had 
not been in bed a week at a time, so by his grace I was soon up and going. 


One day I said, “Wife, I am going to quit working free Negroes.” She said, 
“T will believe it when I see it.” I said, “If you live you will see it.” Again 
one day I said, “Wife, I’m going to quit raising cotton.” She said, “I will 
believe it when I see it.” I said, “If you live you will see it.” Here, I left my 
three children all in bed with measles and rode horseback 25 miles and 
preached, leaving no one but dear beloved, consecrated wife with them and 
God, who I served in my spirit and body, knows I love them all. After 
preaching Saturday I went with W. H. Barringer home, ate supper and he 
and I rode five miles to see Bro. J. C. Gillis, he [Barringer] is still alive, who 
was sick on his death bed. We spent the night. In the night he, Gillis, had 
his wife wake up and told her to get his pocketbook, A large leather 
pocketbook he kept notes and papers in. He took from it a note against J. E. 
Meek with J. R. S. Meek as a security, for $666.00, put it under his pillow 
and said to me, “Make me remember in the morning what I am talking 


tonight.” So the next morning, I, at the suggestion of Murphy who was 
present that night, his step-son-in-law, spoke to his wife about it. So she 
said, “Mr. Gillis, do you want me to give Bro. Denson that note?” He said, 
“No give it to me.” He took it and sat up in bed and put the other hand on 
my head, in the presence of his wife and God to witness, he said, “You have 
been the best friend I have ever had.” I said, “Bro. Gillis, I fear you 
appreciate me too much.” He said, “Not to you but to the Lord.” He was 
the Grandfather of Mrs. Mollie Herring, who with his wife heired the estate. 
I got every dollar of that $665.00 and my house in Warren is the fruit of it. 

I bade him goodbye that morning, never saw him any more as he died eight 
days later. I never knew it until he was dead and buried. I went from his 
house that morning, Sunday, to Concord Church, where his membership 
was, and preached. Got dinner on the way. Went five miles to Union Hall 
Church, preached at three o’clock p. m., rode home, arriving about 9 p.m., 
tired in body and mind. Met my beloved partner and consecrated wife 
watching with those dear children whom God cared for in my absence and 
permitted me to find improving. On the goodness and mercy of my God and 
Father, blessed be his name forever. 


About this time the Bartholomew Association met at Lake Village, Bro. 
Solomen Gardner and I went through the country in a buggy, He furnishing 
the buggy and me the horses, from Warren to Lake Village. It was while at 
Lake Village at the meeting I heard Bro. J. S. Woods say as the letters from 
the churches were being read, “See, he has Baptized more than all of us.” 


I served one church, Ebenezer, five and one half miles west of Warren, 
twelve years without intermission.” I was pastor at Warren twice, first for 
six years and then in mission work three years. Then by earnest request of 
the Warren Church I served them five years more, making in all eleven 
years, for half time. During this time I was elected moderator of my 
Bartholomew Association and then without intermission for eight years or 
nine I was moderator, I have served since that time, twice I think, as 
moderator. I was twenty odd years on the State Mission Board. Elected in 
January, 1897 Chaplain of the House of Representatives. Served four 
months, again in 1905. Then again in 1905 was elected State Chaplain of 
the State Senate served four months kept up my work up and down the Iron 
Mountain Railroad and missed only four roll calls in four months. I have a 
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Gold headed cane as a token of their appreciation.” I have been Missionary 
of the Association for two years and the State Board a number of years. 
Have organized Wilmar Church and saw building built. Organized Church 
at Crossett”’ and a building erected, organized a church at Dermott, done 
soliciting, planning, and having house built, and preached for them eight 
years. Organized churches at Montrose and McGhee also Morrell. 
Reorganized church at Collins and helped organize Arkansas City and 
Blissville. Preached at Portland eleven years. Seven years the first time and 
saw a house built. Then after four years went and preached four years more. 
Have been twice Vice-president of the Arkansas Baptist State Convention 
and am at present Vice-President. Preached four years at Hamburg, having 
preached for the last 38 years in Southeast Arkansas, Baptized hundreds, 
married hundreds of couples, and helped to bury great numbers. Held two 
meetings in Texas and one in Mississippi, and though am now past 75 years 
of age, thanks be to God, am still active in his service. 


After the death of two sweet children in 1870 there was not a death of my 
family for 28 years. We raised three children to be grown and now married. 
In 1892 my beloved wife had a half sister to die leaving two little orphan 
boys, Leicester, nearly five years old, and Dixie Hannibal, nearly three years 
old, without homes or visible means of support. We took them into the 
home April 11, 1892 and shared bread and shelter with them for twelve 
years. Both are still living and married, Leicester Hannibal and wife in Los 
Angeles, California and Dixie Hannibal and wife in Batesville, Arkansas, as 
Railroad Agent, and has been Railroad agent with good salary since before 
he was sixteen years of age. 


I had a great desire to give my children better educational advantages than I 
had. I sent Billie to Ouchita College one session and he seemed to think that 
the world would come to an end without him gaining distinction if he didn’t 
work. You can’t [?] about a boy. Billie is a grand boy and the world about 
him knows he is living in it. He has a noble, true wife in the person of Fay 
Wilson Denson and two sweet precious boys, all the Grandchildren I have of 
my own. 


The health of my precious wife, Rebecca Hughes Denson, began to fail 
some two or three years before the end came and in early January of 1897 
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when I was elected Chaplain of the House of Representatives, I started 
Emma Denson Clements to Ouchita. She went in °96 and this was her 
second year in college. The next year we started baby girl, Lucy Denson 
Daniel, She entered Sept, 1897 and when she came home in June 1898 her 
mother, the idol of all our hearts, was failing rapidly in health. We all 
showed her every attention and kindness. How precious the memories of 
her, still, though eighteen years have come and gone, but on the 13" of 
August, 1898, about three p.m. one of the dearest and sweetest lives went 
out. “She rests from her labors and her works do follow her.” Sweet one, 
rest on, someday we shall meet where parting will be no more. So in 
September Lucy went back to Ouchita and Emma the big girl with the big 
warm heart kept house doing her best and that was well making a home still 
dear and sweet to us all. Lucy wrote to me just before school closed her 
second year saying, “Papa, if you don’t object I am going to contract with 
Prof. Conger to go to school at Ouchita another year and finish my elocution 
in Music and I will teach and pay it when I get home.” We have a note for 
what was due at the end of the three years, true to her promise, she got a 
class at Farmerville, La., and done her best what she failed to pay the Lord 
enabled me to pay. So it was paid and we got a cleared receipt. She got 
home and learned her sister Emma was soon to be married to the man of her 
choice. A good man, take him around up and down, everyday, none better. 
I wrote Lucy to go ahead and arrange to teach and me and the boys would 
get along somehow, but she had a head like “Collins Sheep” and something 
like her Dad and with firmness of her Mama so she kept house, taught a little 
music, tried to keep up with the society of the old folks, as well as keep in 
touch with the young folks, so home went on pretty smoothly. 


So I began to think if I could find the right kind of lady it would be best for 
Lucy and me for me to marry the second time. I got my consent but to find 
the right lady was a hard proposition. But after a while I thought I had found 
one that would fill the bill. I made the venture and about the time I thought I 
had made it good, she said, nothing doing. I thought and tried to pray and 
decided that faint heart never won fair lady so I tried again and this time she 
said yes, and stuck to it. On the 28" day of July 1903 Mrs. Ellen Grubb and 
I met in Monticello at the Bussy Hotel and were married.”’ That was 
thirteen years ago last Friday and I know I love her better today than I did 


*7 The Hamburg weekly newspaper of August 6, 1903 states: Rev. N.C. Denson married Mrs. Ellen Grubb 
of Dermott at Hall House in Monticello Aug 4,1903. Rev. Fortney, Warren Baptist Church officiated. It 
appears that the paper got the notice one week late and that the notice said last Tuesday, which would have 
been August 4". Was the Hull House and the Bussy Hotel one of the same? 


thirteen years ago. We know each other better. She is a Noble true lady, oh, 
I wish I could see her in good health again and could do more for her health 
and comfort in days to come than those that are gone. 


She had two children, Bruce Grubb a noble boy, and Maude Skipper she is 
as fine as pure gold worth a hundred cents on the dollar. I love to love 
Maude. Bruce and his wife have four children, one girl and three boys. 
Maude and Charlie have one girl and one boy living and one boy dead. 
Vivian belongs to Granma and Ben and she is a premium, it would take 
more than gold to get her. 


I once thought my work was most done and I would live and die at Warren, 
but twelve years gone last January 15, I moved to Dermott and began to 
grapple with new problems. I don’t feel like I have been a failure as I have 
learned to live by the day. I work and pray to do my best every day, trusting 
God and trying to do good. I hope to be fed and live long on the earth. This 
is August/1916, and if I live and do well I hope to write again someday. 


Lucy, you and Scud can typewrite this and see I have not rewritten or 
prepared before [beginning] to write or desired to write a history, but at the 
request of Lucy Daniel, my youngest daughter, to write a sketch or 
reminiscence of my life, especially that part pertaining to the war ’61 to °65 
and since without any written data to draw from I have taken scraps from 
memories book and penned them as they came to me, after I have passed the 
seventy-five milepost. I am thankful to my kind heavenly Father, who has 
been good to me and has given me memory that is still clear and active. 


A lady said a few days ago that W. J. Cone of Montrose said, “If you want 
the pedigree of any men in Arkansas, especially in Southeast Arkansas, ask 
Bro. N. C. Denson.” 


Now, after nearly a year has passed, July 24, 1917 and I am in the home 
alone, as Ellen, my beloved wife, is away at Eureka Springs with Vivian to 
try to get her health back, I will try to write again. I am still active, 
preaching every Sunday and night, though I have passed my 76" birthday. 
Well, on Sept 12, 1916 I left home on the early morning train, got to Little 
Rock at 10:30, went to the Mission Room then to Eighth Street Methodist 
Church to a temperance meeting. Left Little Rock at, or after 5 p.m. for 
Batesville to visit Dick, Lena and Claude Denson Hannibal. Arrived at 
Batesville after 9 p.m. Dick met me at Newport, Spent 8 days at Batesville, 





preached Sunday and night, visited the Masonic Orphans Home, Lock and 
dam on White River, the Batesville quarry. Had a good time and enjoyed 
my visit. 


This has been an eventful year as our beloved president has been forced to 
declare war against Germany but I rejoice to see my country united, one flag 
standing behind the Christian president, determined indeed, to battle for the 
right. Through the kindness of friends I attended the reunion of ex- 
confederates at Washington City, D. C. in June, saw the president. Had a 
great time. Visited Mt. Vernon, preached in Little Rock on my way going 
and coming. Preached the next morning and night at Parkdale. Visited the 
reunion at Vicksburg, Miss. in November. Scudd Daniel, Lucy’s husband, 
had smallpox Christmas and as I did not have to wait on him, as Lucy did 
that, I visited Billie’s family, spent two nights and a day, spent one night 
with brother [Rufus Luther Denson] and family, at Fountain Hill and then to 
Parkdale and Wilmot to preach. 


1918, The war is still raging and our beloved president, backed by congress 
and a united people, is trusting God and doing our best to overcome wrong 
with right and might with right. A million soldiers in France and Europe and 
perhaps three million more under armies and encampments. 


This June 20" from May 15 to the 20" of June I attended the Southern 
Baptist Convention at Hot Springs, Arkansas, a great convention in number, 
2,043, work and spiritually, one million dollars for foreign missions, all 
debts paid and more than one hundred thousand dollars in the bank. A half 
million for home missions, all debts paid, money in the bank. Brother and 
Sister Bottoms of Texarkana gave a hundred dollars each for foreign and 
home missions, many conversions and baptisms. A great convention of 
great men and women, trusting in God with a mind to work and deny 
themselves. My wife accompanied me to Hot Springs, her health was not 
good. We stopped at the Pullman Hotel. Ellen, with Vivian, is now in 
Eureka Springs, Arkansas for their health and I am in the home all alone 
save God’s spirit of power and love, writing, this June 20" though past 77 I 
hope to yet be able and pray to do something to honor him that so 
wonderfully blessed me. T. H. Baldy, my stepfather died last Nov. 1, I 
believe. 


From 1918 September 24 to December 1, 1919 the most eventful period of 
my life. Went with Chas. A. Adkins to reunion of Ex-Confederate Soldiers 





had a great time. Returned to home at Dermott, Arkansas for Bartholomew 
Association Oct. 5" to 7". C. A. Adkins was a guest at my home, had a 
great association. The night of the 7" a phone message from Dr. R. P. Baker 
to tell Uncle Nick [Bro. Denson] Dr. Cobb is dying. When I reached his 
bedside, thirty-four miles away at Wilmot he was dead. He, Cobb, had 
contributed to my expenses to Tulsa, Okla. We buried him on the evening 
of Oct. 8". By the 10™ there was someone with influenza in almost every 
home in Wilmot. On the 4" Sunday in November I was called home to help 
bury Harry Courtney, who died with the flu in Dermott. Clark Sims, my 
beloved pastor was stricken with flu on Saturday night before the 4"™ Sunday. 
The mill at Blissville closed down for Thanksgiving services November 
26.* I held the service and came home to Dermott in the evening and took 
part in Thanksgiving service at night. Sims was very sick. On the 11" of 
November the Armistice was signed. On Saturday before the first Sunday, 
in 1918 I was called from Wilmot to Dermott as Clark Sims, beloved pastor 
had died 9:30 o’clock. We held services at Dermott Church Sunday evening 
about sundown. We left with the remains for Malvern, Arkansas at three a. 
m. Monday morning and arrived at Malvern via Little Rock, accompanied 
by his Father, Mother, and two Brothers, Grady and Van’s wife and Henry 
Gaster, his brother-in-law, and others, where we buried him after holding 
services over his remains in a church he took a leading part in building when 
he was partor at Malvern. 


On Monday the 23", before Christmas, I was called to go to Wilmar to help 
bury Neal Parker. We buried him on the morning of the 24" at the Chapel, 
near his old home. I arrived at home in Dermott 9:30 p.m. on the 25", 
Christmas day. I married at 11 a.m., Charlie Measel and Miss Dell 
Anderson. Left that p.m. for my son’s at Warren, accompanied by Lucy and 
Scud. Spent two nights and one day there in Warren. 


On the morning of the 27" was called by phone to go to Montrose, 
Arkansas, as my beloved brother [this was not a sibling] and comrade had 
died suddenly. We buried him that night and on the 5" Sunday in March, 
1918 we had memorial services at Fellowship Church at Snyder. 


*8 The present community of Jerome was first known as Blissville. It is said that an old German 
sympathizer during World War I by the name of Moley, had a son named Jerome Moley. In order to name 
the post office after Jerome, Moley used the excuse that the post office was confusing Blytheville and 
Blissville, thus the name change. The first office at Blissville was December 20, 1900 and was changed to 
Jerome between then and 1913. See page my visit with Mr. Ellington on page : 


In June, 1919 my wife and Vivian went to Eureka Springs where they spent 
three and a half months, learning from Vivian that my wife was sick I left 
home on Tuesday morning at 3 o’clock a.m., after the second Sunday in 
July, spent 24 hours in Eureka Springs, found Ellen better, left Wed. p.m. 
arrived at home at Dermott, Thursday 3 p.m., left Friday 2 p.m. for Fountain 
Hill where I held a nine days meeting, preaching day and night. As result of 
meeting there baptized three in July and in August and five in September. 


The day I was 78 years old May 13, I went to Atlanta, Georgia to the 
Southern Baptist Convention, the greatest convention in numbers, 400,220, 
in spiritual ability and brotherly love and accord. After working through 
July and a portion of August by day and night by advice of Dr. Hawkins of 
Parkdale I left the field in Arkansas and went to New Orleans and rested ten 
days. The first rest after 41 years in the ministry. Baptized a young lady the 
morning before I left for New Orleans, Sister Maude Cockrell at Parkdale, 
Arkansas. 


September 30", I left home for Bartholomew Association ten miles north of 
Hamburg [it is assumed that was Fountain Hill], spent the 1° and 2™ of 
October at the Association. I preached the introductory sermon. Got back 
home 3 a.m. the tal left for reunion of Ex-confederates at Atlabta, Ga., at 2 
p.m. spent Sunday the 5" at Little Rock. Arrived at Atlanta, Ga. With wife 
at 3 a.m. on the 7", by 3:30 we were in bed in one of the best homes in 
Atlanta, Mr. Parsons, 618 Ponce DeLeon Street. We spent the 7. a es 
and 10" to the 12" and 15" in Atlanta, left for home, arrived at Dermott at 9 
p.m. on the 11". 


I changed clothing and went to Parkdale, 30 miles south of Dermott. 
Arriving at Parkdale at 3:30 a.m. in a downpour of rain. Slept about three 
hours and preached at 11 and at night. Carrol Wood came Monday the 14" 
and preached at 11 and night. As it continued to rain we both left Parkdale 
about 5 p.m. on the 15" for home. I arrived at Dermott about 7 p.m. I have 
been preaching Sunday and night since. We had our Baptist Convention at 
Emanuel Church at Little Rock on the 12" and 13". On the 16" I preached 


at Grady and spent two nights and a day with Emma and Dan. Preached 
three times on the 23". 


Spent Thanksgiving at Warren, spending two nights and one day with Billie 
and Fay and their three sweet children. Preached the 5" Sunday, Nov. 30 at 
McArthur. Preached twice, came home to Dermott where the church 


promised $9,000.00 for the 75 million campaign. I promised $250.00. So at 
8 p.m., praising God and happy in his service preached Friday night at 
Portland, Arkansas. Before the 1° Sunday Dec. 1* at Wilmot, L. E. Barton 
met me and preached two sermons. The Wilmot Church agreed to pay 
$2,500.00 on the 75 million campaign for five years. Parkdale agreed to pay 
$2,600.00 and Blissville, by Sister and Brother J. P. Baker and children 
$300.00. My wife went to bed sick Christmas morning. With many 
remembrances and gifts from loved ones Christmas was not as pleasant as 
desired. Wife has been near deaths door but thankful to say she is much 
better this bright sunshine morning, Jan. 14, 1920. 


After more than four months I write again. This May 27, 1920, wife, Ellen 
Harriot Denson, passed away January 23, 1920. “A precious one from us 
was gone, a voice we loved is still, a place is vacant in our home, which 
never can be filled.” God in his wisdom has recalled the beam his love had 
given and the body slumbers here, the soul safe at rest. 


After the death of my beloved wife I decided to let my mind have a chance 
of rest and as February had five Sundays I decided to go to the five places I 
was preaching and tell them I must rest a while, and so, on the last day of 
March I left for Mimbers, New Mexico to visit three nieces, Jethro [Gee], 
Lena, and Mary Denson, my brother’s girls.” I arrived at Members the 
evening of the 3" of April, remained until April 12, had a good time, 
preached once. I returned by the way of Oklahoma City, visited Cora Mack 
Peel, spent 24 hours, stopped in Little Rock, Arkansas dined with B. P. and 
Bob Midd. Spent a night at Grady with Dan and E. M. Clements, reached 
home the evening of the 18". 


Scud Daniel and Lucy sold their new home and moved into my house and 
are making home as pleasant as possible. After the death of my beloved 
wife Maude Skipper, her daughter, lingered between life and death for six 
weeks but has recovered and is in her new home. 


2° Lena Denson contracted tuberculosis while nursing at a sanatorium. Two of her sisters, “Gee” and 
Mary, thought the mountain climate around Silver City, N. M. may be beneficial for her health.. They 
camped in a tent at Mimbers, which had an elevation over 8,000 feet. Mary and “Gee” took turns nursing 
Lena and teaching school at Members. Lena died on September 27, 1921. Her Remains were shipped back 
home where she was buried in The Norris Hill Cemetery at Fountain Hill, Arkansas. Mary married 
William Henry Acklin, a Sata Rita miner, rancher and merchant, and spent the rest of her life in N.M. 
“Gee” returned east where she taught school in North Carolina, Louisiana and Arkansas, where she retired 
from the Postal Service at Fountain Hill. 


I left home May 8, spent two nights in Little Rock with Dixie Hannable left 
the 10" for Washington, D.C. to Attend The Southern Baptist Convention. 
Arrived in Washington at 4 a.m. the 12". Had a great convention 8,319 
messengers enrolled. We were in session from the 12" to the 17". I had a 
great time. Was shown many kindnesses by congressman Goodwin, Taylor 
Hudspeth of Texas, [or Goodwin Taylor Hudspeth of Texas] and Sen. Joe T. 
Robinson of Arkansas, all of which was greatly appreciated by me. 
Returned on the 20th just in time for the graduating exercises at Dermott, 
Arkansas and heard the valedictory by Vivian Skipper, which was good. 


My son’s family at Warren were all sick from January to March with mumps 
and flu but are all well now, having paid us a visit the first of May. I 
preached Sunday, the 4" Sunday, at Blissville, morning and night. Have 
been preaching nearly every Sunday morning and night since October 22. 
Baptized on 3™ Sunday in September, two men, and preached morning and 
evening at McArthur. Again the 3" Sunday in October preached there and 
baptized one Sister, the wife of one of the Brother Bonds, I baptized 
September. Attended a reunion of Confederate soldiers at Camden Arkansas 
in September and after attending the Bartholomew Association at 
Hermitage, Bradley, County, Arkansas, from Sept 29" to October 1. I came 
home and left on the evening at 2 of October by way of Little Rock to 
Houston, Texas for reunion of Ex-Confederate soldiers. Had a great time 
but we are growing old and passing away day by day. 
<<>> > 


